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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


COLONIZATION COMMISSIONERS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


South Australian Colonization Office, 
My Lord, 9, Park-street, Westminster, 20 July 1840. 


I HAVE the honour to submit to your Lordship the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Colonization Commissioners for South Australia. 


The late Commissioners, at the last meeting which they held in their official 
capacity, requested me as ,their chairman to prepare, as I had done on three 
former occasions, the Report of their proceedings for the year 1839 ; and though 
I could not hesitate to comply with their request, yet the more immediately 
pressing nature of other business, added to the necessary delay required in 
order that accounts might be received from the colony up to the close of last 
year, have caused the completion of the Report to be postponed to the present 
time. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) Robt. Torrens, 
The Right Honourable Chairman of the late Commission. 
Lord John Russell, &c. &c. ke. 
My Lord, London, 8 January 1840. 


In complying with the provisions of the Act 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 95, for erecting 
South Australia into a British Province, and submitting to your Lordship a full 
and particular report of our proceedings for the year ending 31st December 
1839, we have the satisfaction to announce, that up to the present period, and 
through the favour and protection of Divine Providence, the important experi- 
ment with the conduct of which we have been charged, has been crowned with 
success. On the 24th December 1836, the first body of settlers landed on the 
eastern coast of St. Vincent’s Gulf. On the 8th August 1839, 7,412 settlers 
had arrived in the colony from the United Kingdom alone; 250,320 acres of 
public land had been sold for the sum of 229,756/.; and the customs and 
license duties were yielding a revenue at the rate of 20,000/. per annum. 


In submitting to your Lordship this our final Report, it may not, we conceive, 
be inappropriate briefly to recapitulate the substance of our preceding Reports, 
and to present, in one view, the means by which, under Providence, a progress 
thus rapid has been effected. 


Our appointment as Colonization Commissioners took place on the 5th 
May 1835. At that period South Australia was an unexplored wilderness, 
and therefore the course which we should have adopted, had the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament permitted, would have been, to have sent out, in the 
first instance, a corps of surveyors and pioneers, to examine the coasts and har- 
bours, to determine the site of the first town, and to mark out the adjoining land 
for occupation. But we were precluded from the adoption of this course by the 
26th section of the Act, providing that none of the powers invested in us should 
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come into operation until the sum of 35,000/. should be advanced for the pur- 
chase of the public lands of the province; and until the further sum of 20,000 ¢. 
should be raised upon the security of its future revenues and unappropriated 
lands. Under this provision of the Act we were met by difficulties, which it 
required no ordinary exertion to overcome. The first problem which we had to 
solve was, how to raise the large sum of 35,000/. by the sale of unexplored land 
in an intended settlement, the site of which was undetermined. For many 
months the difficulty appeared to be insuperable, and though our appointment 
was dated 5th May, yet it was not until the 15th February following that we 
finally succeeded, by persevering exertions, and through our influence and 
credit, in concluding contracts for the disposal of land in the projected settle- 
ment, to the amount required by the Act of Parliament. This was effected by 
the sale of 437 preliminary land orders, for 135 acres each, at the fixed price of 
12s. per acre. Of these preliminary land orders, each comprising a rural section 
of 134 acres, and a town section of one acre, 335 were purchased by private in- 
dividuals, and 102 by the South Australian Company, who, when the establish- 
ment of the colony appeared all but hopeless, advanced the sum of 8,1601., and 
thus enabled us to fulfil the first condition of the Act. 


Though the first difficulty was thus surmounted, yet an obstacle scarcely less 
formidable remained to be overcome. Before proceeding to equip an exploring 
party, or to engage a single surveyor, we were required by the Act to create a 
guarantee fund, by raising a loan upon the security of the probable revenues of 
a proposed settlement, the site of which was yet unknown. The measures which 
we adopted, in order to procure this loan, are stated and explained in the follow- 
ing extract from our First Annual Report : 


“« The required investment of 35,000/. for the purchase of land having been 
thus secured, we directed our attention without loss of time to the means:of 
providing the expenses of founding the colony, and of conducting its Government, 
until its own revenue prove sufficient. 


““ By the 18th section of the Act we are authorised to raise a loan to the 
extent of 200,000/. for this purpose, at an interest not exceeding 10 per cent. 
per annum, the sums of money so borrowed to be a charge upon the ordinary 
revenue, or produce of all rates, duties, and taxes levied in the colony, and the 
20th section renders the whole of the unsold lands a collateral security. 


“ The 24th section of the Act requires us to invest 20,000. of this loan in 
Government securities, as a guarantee against the colony becoming a charge on 
the mother country. It was therefore necessary to raise a considerable loan in 
the first instance; and as the 26th section renders this investment, together with 
that of the 35,000 /. previously effected, a condition precedent to the exercise of 
any of the general. powers and authorities under the Act, it was important to, 
the interest of the numerous parties who had purchased land, and made their 
arrangements for leaving this country, that the loan should be raised with as 
little delay as possible. 


‘* We therefore requested those gentlemen among our number who are most 
conversant with money transactions, to form a committee, and, in conjunction, 
with our treasurer and solicitor, to prepare proposals for raising the loan, which 
were submitted to the Board and adopted. 


“‘ A copy of these proposals is given in the Appendix. 


“The sum proposed to be raised was made to exceed our immediate wants, 
partly with a view to the security of the colony, and partly in the expectation. 
that many capitalists would tender for such a loan as 80,000. who would pay no 
attention to one of comparatively small amount. While at the same time, as it’ 
was proposed to receive the loan by instalments, as they might be required, the’ 
colony would be secured against loss from any part of its capital remaining idle. 
The competition was thrown on the rate of interest, as the most effectual means 
of reducing the charge. 


‘These proposals were advertised in seven of the London papers, and were 
addressed as a circular to all the bankers and insurance-offices in London, to 
many in the country, and to the principal merchants, attorneys, stockbrokers, 
and others accustomed to loan transactions. 

« Notwithstanding, 
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“ Notwithstanding, however, the great publicity thus given to the proposals, 
it was found when the tenders (six in number) were opened, that owing, we feel 
assured, to the want of acquaintance with the principles on which the colony is 
to be founded, and consequent inability to judge of the security offered, the 
whole amount tendered was only 13,000/.; and it afterwards appeared, that 
some of the tenders included in this amount were not bond fide. No part of the 
loan was offered at a lower rate of interest than 10 per cent., and nearly all that 
was bond fide was tendered on the condition that it should not be paid off, or the 
interest reduced, before the expiration of several years. Indeed it was manifest 
that unless we engaged for a term of years not to avail ourselves of the power 
given by the 19th section of the Act, to pay off any existing loan when an oppor- 
tunity should occur of raising another at a lower rate of interest, it would be 
quite impossible to obtain the proposed loan on any terms, as it must be hope- 
less to expect any capitalist to enter into a compact which should expose him to 
every risk of loss, and at the same time to withhold every chance of gain. 


“ Adopting this view of the subject, we considered it necessary to engage that 
the interest on such sums as might be advanced should not be reduced for a term 
of years, and having failed in obtaining the requisite loan by the ordinary means 
of public tender, and being well aware that a knowledge of the principles of 
colonization about to be adopted was necessary to enable any one to appreciate 
the security offered, we made an appeal to our brother commissioner, Mr. W right, 
who was requested, by a minute of the 23d of October, to undertake the forma- 
tion of a list. It was at the same time determined that the loan should be 
nominally for 100,000 /. at six per cent., the bonds to be issued at 80/. for 10012., 
and not to be paid off in less than 20 years. These terms, though decidedly 
more advantageous for the colony, would, we were assured, be more acceptable 
to the public than those previously contemplated. 


** On these terms it soon appeared that there would be no difficulty in rais- 
ing the whole amount required; but doubts having arisen as to whether the 
Act of Parliament authorised such a form of procedure, a case was submitted to 
the Solicitor-general, who expressed a decided opinion in the negative. 


“Tt became necessary, therefore, to revert to the terms first proposed; and as 
the former attempt had shown that the highest rate of interest we were authorised 
to give, was insufficient to induce the public to come forward, we again applied 
to Mr. Wright to negotiate the loan on the best practicable terms for the 
colony; and, at the same time, the amount was reduced from 80,000 /. to 
30,000 0. 


“ Similar applications were also made to the South Australian Company and 
to several eminent bankers, stockbrokers, and other capitalists, who had evinced 
an interest in the undertaking; but after considerable delay, and much private 
exertion, proposals were obtained from two parties only, viz. the South Australian 
Company and Mr. Wright; and as the proposals of the company contained a 
condition, authorising the company to require repayment of the loan in land 
on terms which the Act of Parliament precluded our complying with, the only 
alternative left was either to accept the terms proposed by Mr. Wright, though 
in some respects objectionable, or to delay indefinitely the establishment of the 
colony. 


“« Against the latter course there were insuperable objections. A consider- 
able number of intending emigrants, who, in order to enable themselves to pur- 
chase land, bad withdrawn their capital from other occupations, were fully pre- 
pared to embark for the colony, and exceedingly anxious and urgent to depart 
in order that they might avoid the harassing suspense, waste of time, and 
destruction of capital, necessarily resulting from continued delay ; and estimat- 
ing, in addition to such sacrifice of capital, the loss of interest on the money 
invested for the purchase of land, and the unavoidable expenses of the commis- 
sion, it appeared to us that, even with reference to pecuniary considerations 
alone, we should not be justified in subjecting the colonists to the certain and 
immediate loss arising from delay, for the sake of an uncertain and remote 
advantage. Having carefully considered all these points, and bearing in mind 
that the proposed interests, however large, did not exceed the limits prescribed 
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by the Act of Parliament, we considered it to be our duty to close with Mr. 
Wright’s offer, which, after one or two modifications favourable to the colony, 
was finally accepted in the following terms : 


“ South Australian Colonial Office, 
<< Sir, 12 November 1835. 


‘¢ | am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of yes- 
terday, offering to advance 30,000 /. to the Colonization Commissioners for South 
Australia, upon the following terms: 


“« £. 20,000 1. to be paid down on the 18th instant, and the remaining 10,0007. 
on the 15th December next. 


“ The loan not to be paid off in less than ten years from the date of ad- 
vance, and to bear interest at 10 per cent. per annum, payable half yearly in 
London. 


“ The option to be given you for three months from yesterday of raising a 
further loan of 50,000/. at 10 per cent. per annum, such loan not to be paid off 
before the 31st December 1845; 10 per cent. on such loan to be paid down 
by you on signing the contract, and the remainder as required by the Commis- 
sioners. 


« A commission to be paid you of two per cent. on 25,000/. (part of the 
30,000/.), and one per cent. on the 50,000 /., if you should raise the same. 


“ And I am further instructed to inform you that your offer was submitted 
to a Board of Commissioners, held yesterday, and was by them accepted and 
agreed to, the proposed loan being part of the 200,000/. which the Commission- 
ers are authorised to raise by 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 95. 


* T have, &c. 


(signed ) “ Rowland Hill.” 
“ To John Wright, Esq.” 


The necessity of contracting a loan at this high rate of interest was created 
by the stringent provisions of the Act, which not only required that the Govern- 
ment should withhold all aid from the infant settlement, but which were calcu- 
lated to raise doubt and suspicion as to the success of the new experiment in 
colonization, which was about to be tried. The enforcement of a deposit of 
20,000 7. in order to indemnify the mother country for any advances which it 
might be required to make, should the projected colony be unable to defray its 
own expenses, was tantamount to a declaration that, in the opinion of the 
Government, the undertaking was an experiment too hazardous to be engaged in 
at any risk to the public. With such a provision in the Act of Parliament for 
the establishment of the colony, the wonder is, not that a high rate of interest 
was demanded to cover the risk thus proclaimed, but that individuals could be 
found with sufficient confidence in the principles of colonization about to be 
brought to the test of experiment, to induce them to engage for the sake of any 
contingent profit in an adventure thus discouraged and discredited. 


We felt it to be due to Mr. Wright, who had not only succeeded in furnish- 
ing the loan, but who had been an early purchaser of the preliminary land 
orders, to vote him, on his retirement from our Board, the thanks of the Commis- 
sion for his exertion in enabling us to comply with the conditions of the Act of 
Parliament. 


Having succeeded in fulfilling the conditions of the Act of Parliament, we 
proceeded with all diligence to adopt the necessary measures for establishing 
the colony. The surveyor-general, with his staff, sailed from this country on 
the Ist May 1836, and the Governor, with the first body of emigrants, on the 
23d of July following ; the departure of the Governor so soon after that of the 
surveyor-general having been rendered necessary in consequence of the number 
of settlers who were proceeding to the colony on their own account. 


The 
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The progress of emigration from the United Kingdom to the Colony, up to 
the close of the year 1839, is shown in the following tabular form : 


NUMBER OF SOULS 


YEAR. 
EMBARKED. 
1836 - - - ~ 941 
1837 - - - - 1,278 
1838 - - . - 3,154 
1839 - - - - 5,316 
Total - - - 11,689 


It is with feelings of renewed satisfaction and thankfulness that we are again 
enabled to announce that this continuous and increasing emigration has been 
conducted without the occurrence of a single accident of a serious character, to 
any one of the vessels engaged by us for the conveyance of passengers to South 
Australia. Out of the 11,689 souls embarked there have been, as far as the 
accounts received enable us to determine, 196 deaths. 


The mortality has occurred principally, and indeed almost exclusively, 
amongst the children of a tender age, and from the regulations which we have 
adopted as well for diminishing the proportion of young children, as for effectu- 
ally securing cleanliness and ventilation, we are induced to hope that in the 
emigrant ships despatched in 1839, the average mortality will be less than that 
which occurred in the vessels despatched in the preceding years. 


The irregularity with which the reports of the emigration agent have hitherto 
been transmitted to this country, precludes us from giving with official accuracy 
the amount of the population of the province, up to the close of the past year. 
We are enabled, however, to furnish a near approximation to the actual numbers. 
In our third annual report we stated that when the emigrants who had sailed 
from this country during the year 1838 should reach their destination, the 
population would amount to between 7,000 and 8,000 souls. During the year 
1839, 37 emigrant ships, conveying 5,316 emigrants from the United Kingdom, 
sailed for South Australia, and therefore the population of the province, on the 
landing of this accession to the previous numbers, may be taken, exclusive of 
of natural increase, and of the hitherto considerable emigration from the neigh- 
bouring colonies, at from 12,000 to 13,000 souls. 


In our third annual report we stated that, with respect to the selection of 
emigrants, and to their treatment during the voyage, we had endeavoured to 
adoptall practicable precaution for securing to the colony the incalculable advan- 
tage of an industrious and moral population, and that with this view the remu- 
neration paid to the various agents employed throughout the country in selecting 
emigrants, was so regulated as to give to each agent a direct pecuniary interest 
in the good conduct of the labourers he selects for a free passage; that in order 
to promote the formation of habits of temperance amongst the emigrants during 
the voyage, all intoxicating liquors are excluded from the ordinary dietary, 
while care is taken to place at the disposal of the surgeon-superintendent a sufli- 
cient supply of wine and porter to be used as medical comforts in cases of 
depression or disease ; that every emigrant ship is furnished with a library, con- 
sisting of moral and religious tracts, and of books of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, and that in ships conveying 150 emigrants and upwards, a school- 
master is appointed, and a regular system of moral and intellectual instruction 
carried on duriug the voyage. We have great satisfaction in being able to state 
that the measures thus adopted for planting in South Australia an industrious, 
educated and moral population have been successful to a very considerable extent. 
During the three years in which the colony has existed, no instance has occurred 
of a colonist having been convicted of a capital offence. Of the three persons 
executed for the crime of murder, one came from a neighbouring penal settle- 
ment, and two were natives: and of thirty persons tried at the Supreme Court, 
at the November sessions, 23 were sailors, runaway convicts, and other persons 
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from the penal settlements, and only seven from the United Kingdom, six of 
whom were acquitted, and only one convicted, that one being, as is certified by 
the colonial surgeon, a young woman of weak understanding. 


Establishments for the instruction of the youth of the colony have become 
numerous. There is a classical academy, conducted by the Rev. T. Q. Stowe; 
a classical and commercial school, presided over by the Rev. Mr. M‘Gowan ; 
a classical and English school, by the Rev. Mr. Drummond ; a grammar-school, 
by the Rev. G.Skey. There is also the South Australian School Society, under 
the management of Mr. J. B. Shepherdson; an infant school, kept by Mrs. Hol- 
brooks, assisted by Mrs. Gawler and several other ladies; and four establish- 
ments for young ladies, under the management respectively of Mrs. M‘Gowan, 
Mrs. Yeates, Mrs. Debney, and Miss Williams. The sum of 4,000/. has been 
subscribed towards the erection of a proprietary college. The city of Adelaide 
has a library and scientific society, a mechanics’ institute, a Natural History 
Society, and botanical and horticultural gardens. 


The means of religious instruction increase with the increasing population, 
In addition to Trinity Church, of which the Rev. Mr. Howard is incumbent, 
St. John’s Church is in the course of erection, for the members of the Church of 
England; Mr. William Leigh, of Aston-hall, Lichfield, has given the munificent 
donation of 2,000/. for the purpose of building a church and parsonage-house in 
South Australia, and has appropriated 200 acres of land as an endowment. He 
has also made over two town-acres of land in the city of Adelaide, producing 150 
pounds per annum. A second Wesleyan methodist chapel, a second congrega- 
tional chapel, and a second baptist chapel, are also in the course of erection. 
The members of the church of Scotland have a temporary place of worship on 
the Park-land, and are erecting a church in Victoria-square. The Society of 
Friends, who have as yet no place of worship, meet on Sundays at the private 
residence of J. B. Hack, esq. 


In no colony, since the first British settlements were planted in New England 
by the sufferers for conscience sake, has there been a deeper or more earnest tone 
of religious sentiment prevail than that which exists in South Australia; and 
nothing has hitherto occurred to weaken or interrupt that ardent and emulous, 
yet tolerant zeal, through which the several Christian congregations worship 
under different forms in unity of spirit. 


It appears by the report of the protector of the aborigines, that during the first 
six months of the year 1839 a slow but, upon the whole, a satisfactory progress 
had been made in instructing the native tribes, and in leading them to conform 
to the habits of civilised life. The aborigines’ location has been removed to 
a more convenient site; and several commodious buildings, a house for the 
schoolmaster or teacher, two houses for the German missionaries, and some 


‘cottages for the natives having families, having been erected upon it. The 
‘natives gave their assistance to such part of the work as they were capable of 


performing ; and a leader or chief, commonly called Captain Jack, occupies one 
of the cottages with his family. The building of cottages in the locations has 
been greatly retarded by the indolence of the natives; but, as any unusual 
inclemency in the weather causes them to express a desire for houses, and 
a willingness to work in order to obtain them, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that more industrious habits may be gradually formed, and that a considerable 
number of the natives may be comfortably lodged. in addition to the work 
performed by Captain Jack and others, consisting of conveying water, digging 
and preparing earth for the walls of cottages, &c. several men and boys have 
made tolerable successful attempts at writing, and the women have been sup- 
plied with needles and thread, and instructed in sewing. The men manifest 
considerable facility in the use of various implements, as axes, saws, hoes, and 
spades; and many families begin to imitate the domestic customs of the Euro- 
peans, by boiling their meat and making their bread, which they bake in the 
ashes of their fires. Trifling as these advances may appear, they are, neverthe- 
less, important when we view them in contrast with the characteristic indolence 
of the natives of New Holland, and when we consider that every new want 
which they acquire will eventually prove a permanent stimulus to the degree of 
industry requisite for its gratification. 


Though 
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Though in the ordinary intercourse between the colonists and the aborigines 
of South Australia amicable relations have been happily maintained, yet hostile 
collisions have, in one or two instances, arisen. Since the presentation of our 
third Report, the Province has been the theatre of one of those appalling 
tragedies which, occasionally occurring in every region where man is found, 
bring home the conviction of his imperfect nature. Three settlers have been 
murdered by the natives; and two natives have been tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted for the crime. The perpetration of such crimes, and their expiation by 
capital punishment, are events which must, under any circumstances, be deeply 
deplored, and which, in the present instance, cannot be contemplated without 
exciting the most painful feelings. To subject savage tribes to the penalties of 
laws with which they are unacquainted, for offences which they may possibly 
regard as acts of justifiable retaliation for invaded rights, is a proceeding inde- 
fensible, except under circumstances of urgent and extreme necessity. Such 
circumstances had unhappily occurred in the case under consideration. The 
authorities of South Australia had no choice but to pursue a course of judicial 
proceedings, according to English law. The murder of the two settlers had 
excited amongst their brethren a violent sentiment of fear, as well as of anger, 
towards the aborigines. The prospect of further assassinations, in consequence 
of no punishment being inflicted upon the perpetrators of those which had taken 
place, would have been intolerable. If the murderers had not been tried, con- 
victed, and legally punished, the settlers unprotected by the governing authori- 
ties would have been compelled to take the law into their own hands, and in 
their fear and rage might have commenced an exterminating warfare against 
the natives. The necessities of the case left but a choice of evils, and the autho- 
rities chose the least. 


In establishing a new colony, it is one of the first and most sacred duties of 
‘the legal government to protect the native race ; but to protect the native against 
the colonist, without at the same time protecting the colonist against the native. 
would be impracticable. The aborigines cannot have the protection of British 
law without being made amenable to British law. Ifthe European and native 
race are to live together in amity, they must live under equal laws; to place 
them under different codes would be to place them in hostility to each other. 
Were a system established inflicting punishment upon the colonists for offences 
against the natives, and not inflicting equal punishments upon the natives for 
offences against the colonists, the colonists debarred from equal justice and pro- 
tection by the constituted authorities would speedily adjust the balance by taking 
the law into their own hands. If it be necessary to inflict the punishment of 
death for the murder of a native by a settler, it is equally necessary to inflict 
that punishment for the murder of a settler by a native. 1t might, perhaps, be 
practicable to abolish capital punishment in both cases, but it would not be 
practicable to abolish it in one case and to retain it in the other without producing 
a state of lawless and vindictive hostility between the races. Notwithstanding 
the lamentable event which has occurred, we still hope and believe that in the 
case of South Australia, the progress of European colonization will not cause the 
driving out and ultimate extinction of the native race; but it is only by equal 
laws, impartially administered, that the heathen savage can be brought within 
the pale of Christian civilization. In order to accomplish this most desirable 
end, we must treat our less favoured fellow man with a kindness too enduring 
and real to allow impunity to crime, and we must constrain him to obey the laws 
of England while we teach him the law of God. 


In our Third Annual Report we ventured to predict, that through the opera- 
tion of the regulations which we had adopted, the sales of public land would pro- 
gressively increase. This prediction has been accomplished. From the Ist of 
January to the 8th of August, the sum of 95,059/. has been actually realized by 
the sale of public lands in South Australia. The ratio according to which the 
sales of land have hitherto increased, will be seen by the following Table : 
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For Deiailed Ac- Tasie showing the Amount of Sales of Public Land in South Austraha, during 
count of Sales of 


Land in England the Years 1837, 1838, 1839. 

during the year 

1839, wide 

Appendix, No. 2. 

YEAR. wie oe alee TOTAL. 
COUNTRY. COLONY. 
e. ee sy 

1837 - - 3,300 - nil - 3,300 
1838 - - 37,800 5,280 43,080 
1839 - - 48,336 * 95,059 14,339 


The most satisfactory and encouraging circumstances connected with this rapid 
progression, is the extent to which, in the year 1839, the sale of public land has 
been effected in the colony. Persons residing in this country, and making ex- 
tensive purchases of land in the distant provinces in South Australia, might be 
regarded as over-sanguine speculators, imperfectly acquainted with the capabi- 
lities and prospects of the colony, and led away by the exaggerations of interested 
advocates and agents. But when capitalists residing in the colony pay down 
the sum of 95,0591. for land which they have seen and examined for themselves, 
the fertility of the soil, and the superior advantages which it offers to opulent 
settlers, are established upon evidence to which no suspicion can attach, 


In the course of the year 1839 the land revenue of South Australia exceeded, 
by a very considerable proportion, the whole of the land revenue of the colony of 
New South Wales, including the district of Port Philip. 


The influx of capital, by which the settlers in South Australia have been 
enabled to effect the extensive purchases of public land, appears to be the natural 
and necessary result of the principles upon which the colonization of the province 
thas been conducted. The regulations requiring that the whole of the purchase- 
money paid for public land shall be returned to the purchasers in the form of 
Jabour; that unappropriated land may be obtained by the first applicant, at a 
fixed and uniform price; that purchasers, to the extent of 4,000 acres and 
upwards, may select their lands in any district, beyond the ordinary surveys, in 
which they may deem it advantageous to settle; and that the establishment of 
secondary towns shall be left to individual enterprize, operate, each and all, as 
bounties upon the introduction of capital into the colony. 


The most important of these regulations is that which appropriates to immi- 
gration the whole of the proceeds obtained by the sale of public land. 


To exact a price for the wild lands of a new country, for the purpose of apply- 
ing the amount of the price towards defraying the expenses of the civil govern- 
ment, is in effect to impose a tax upon the introduction of capital: but, on the 
other hand, to impose a price upon wild land, for the purpose of employing 
the whole of the price in importing labour, is in effect to give a bounty upon the 
introduction of capital; because, when a sufficient price is paid for waste land, 
and when the whole of that price is employed in importing labour, the capitalist 
obtains a more ample and constant supply of that indispensable instrument of 
production, than that which it would be possible, under any other arrangement, 
to obtain at so cheap a rate. It is labour that gives value to land. ‘The most 
fertile land, without labour to cultivate it, is of no value ; while land, combined 
with labour, acquires a greater value than the cost by which the labour is sup- 
plied.. Hence, when the whole of the proceeds obtained by the sale of waste 


land is employed, without deduction, as an Emigration Fund, the payment of 
| a price 


* £. 95,059 were received in the colony on account of the Emigration Fund, from 1 January to 
8 August 1839. 
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a price sufficient to maintain a due proportion between the supply of labour 
and the extent of appropriated land, acts as a bounty upon the introduction of 
capital by giving to the land a greater value than the price. 


The regulations by which land is appropriated at one uniform price, and by 
which purchasers to the extent of 4,000 acres and upwards are allowed to select 
their lands beyond the ordinary surveys, in any district of the province which 
they may select, have also operated as bounties on the investment of capital in 
the colony. When the waste lands of a new country are offered for sale at 
several different prices, regulated in relation to their respective fertility, or 
other natural advantages, a tax is, in effect, imposed on the most advantageous 
application of capital. If settlers were required to pay 5/. per acre for land near 
a town, or upon the banks of a river, while they could obtain land for 1/. per 
acre in some less eligible situation, it would frequently suit their convenience to 
fix themselves on the less costly and less eligible locations, from the consideration 
that, on the whole, it would be more advantageous to obtain a low rate of return 
upon the amount of capital which would remain to them after paying 1/. per 
acre for their land, than to realize a higher rate of return upon the smaller 
amount of capital which would remain to them after paying 5/. per acre. Had 
we graduated the price of public land with a reference to the varying advan- 
tages of fertility and situation, the necessary effect would have been, either to 
diminish the amount of capital applicable to the soil, or else to force it into 
situations in which it would have been less productively employed. By fixing 
one uniform price for all lands without reference to their quality or situation, 
and by allowing settlers to make their purchase in whatever district of the pro- 
vince they may select, we have left capital to flow in an undiminished stream 
to the location in which it can be applied, with the highest rate of return. Thus 
it is abundantly obvious, that the establishment of one uniform price for all 
public land, with the unrestricted right of appropriation, must operate as a 
powerful encouragement to the investment of capital in the colony. 


A similar result is produced by leaving the formation of secondary towns to 
private enterprise. The investment of capital which most effectually secures 
the ordinarily incompatible advantages of high profits and complete security, is 
the purchase of land in situations likely to become the centres of industry in a 
new country. The rise in the value of town land in the city of Adelaide affords 
a striking example of the advantages obtained by this species of investment. 
The original price of the town sections was 12s. per acre; and on the 27th day 
of March 1837, only three days after the completion of the plan of the town, 
560 sections were sold in one day at the average price of 6/. 3s. per acre, and 
according to the latest accounts received from the colony building lots in good 
situations are worth from 1,000/. to 2,000/. per acre. 


Some persons have contended that in the arrangements for establishing the 
colony of South Australia, provision should have been made for appropriating 
to the public service some considerable portion of the high value which the 
town land in the capital of the province might have been expected to acquire. 
We feel confident that had such a plan been adopted, the colony could not have 
been established. We were enabled to fulfil the conditions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to raise 35,0002. by the sale of land in an unexplored wilderness, 
because the sanguine supporters of the principles of the colony felt and propa- 
gated the conviction, that in the event of success, the holders of preliminary 
town allotments would realize extraordinary gains. It was the expectation of 
of these extraordinary gains which induced the capitalist to incur the extraordi- 
nary risk which a preliminary purchase appeared to involve, and it is the actual 
realization of these high gains and the confidence which uniformly accompanies 
a rising market, which causes the influx of capital into Adelaide, by which 
prices are sustained. In the establishment of a new colony, the one thing need- 
ful is to offer high bounties upon the introduction of capital; and if similar 
causes may be expected to produce similar effects, the regulation allowing indi- 
viduals to benefit by the high value which land must acquire in secondary towns 
may continue for an almost indefinite period to attract the tide of capital to South 
Australia. 

The unexampled prosperity of South Australia has excited an envious spirit 
of hostility in persons interested in promoting emigration to the neighbouring 
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settlements, and the grossest misrepresentations have been perseveringly circu- 
lated respecting the soil and the climate. We therefore deem it necessary in 
justification of ourselves, and with a view to the future progress of the colony 
which we have established, to refer in this, our concluding report, to the authentic 
information which we have from time to time received respecting the agricul- 
tural and pastoral capabilities of the province, upon the faith of which we have 
proceeded in directing the tide of emigration and capital to its shores. 


Though the application of the principles of colonization which we have thus 
briefly stated, and which are fully explained and established in the publications 
of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the author of the South Australian scheme, has 
hitherto realized in practice all that had been theoretically proved, yet the 
hostility to these principles has been so enduring and inveterate, that a dispo- 
sition still occasionally appears, not only to question the rising prosperity of 
South Australia, but to represent as arid and unproductive the fertile territory 
selected as the theatre of the most successful experiment in colonization which 
has hitherto been made. 


The province of South Australia is situated on the southern coast of the great 
continental island of New Holland, and lies between the 26th and 28th degrees 
of south latitude, and the 132d and 141st degrees of east longitude. It contains 
an area of about 300,000 square miles, or 192,000,000 acres; and it possesses 
in.a greater degree than any other portion of Australia, the important advantage 
of water communication, being indented by the great inland seas, denominated 
Spencer’s and St. Vincent’s Gulphs, and being traversed by the only con- 
siderable river capable of inland navigation, hitherto discovered in New 


Holland. 


The province presents a sea coast of 1,300 miles. Port Adelaide, on which the 
capital is situated, is a perfectly secure harbour for vessels not exceeding 500 
tons. Nepean Bay in Kangaroo Island, is a more spacious harbour, capable of 
receiving shipping of the largest class; and Port Lincoln, on the western pro- 
montory forming Spencer’s Gulf, is one of the finest harbours in the world. 
Lake Alexandrina is an extensive sheet of fresh water, 40 miles in length, and 
35 miles in breadth; the Murray, and its tributaries, when cleared of the ob- 
structions occasioned by the fallen timber, will be navigable for boats for 
upwards of 1,000 miles, 


The climate of South Australia is represented as being one of great salubrity. 
Ophthalmia and a mild form of dysentery are sometimes experienced, but fevers 
and agues, so frequent in the United States, are here unknown. Exploring 
parties sleep upon the ground in the open air, without hazard to their health. 
Persons labouring under pulmonary disease have been restored to health by a 
residence in the colony. The weather is much warmer than in England, and 
the changes in the thermometer are sometimes sudden and considerable; but 
from the prevalence of the sea breezes, and from the extreme purity of the 
atmosphere, the high temperature as shown by the thermometer is represented 
as not more oppressive than summer heat in this country. As compared with 
England, the climate is very dry, but as compared with the eastern coast of New 
Holland, it may be said to be moist; for, open to the southern winds, which 
are the prevalent winds in that quarter of the world, South Australia is not 
exposed to the long-continued droughts which occasionally visit the colony of 
New South Wales. The drought which prevailed throughout the colony of 
New Holland during the last year, appears to have been much less severely felt 
in South Australia than in New South Wales. 


Mr. John Morphett, an intelligent and prosperous settler, who has resided in 
South Australia from the first establishment of the colony, gives the following 
testimony to this important fact, in a letter dated Adelaide, 31 March 1839, 
addressed to his friends in this country: ‘The statements of the agricultural 
condition of New South Wales are truly deplorable. ‘The wheat and maize crops 
have failed entirely, and there is such a drought that the cattle are dying in 
riany parts of the country ; although it has been a dry summer here, we have 
not had any mortality amongst cattle or sheep, and have not suffered from 
the want of water. This is the third or fourth practical proof we have had of 
the superior advantages of our locality in respect to moisture.” 

Mr, 
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Mr. Robert Gouger, the colonial secretary of South Australia, after having 
resided in the colony for two years, gives the following description of the 
climate, in his little work entitled “Letters from South Australia.” “The 
climate is, at least, equal to any I have known. It is much warmer than the 
South of France, but it contains all the enlivening qualities for which the 
climate of that region is celebrated. There is a lightness in the atmosphere 
which has a tendency to exhilarate the desponding, and to add life and joyous- 
ness to the gay. The winter begins in May, and terminates in September ; 
during the two months [ have mentioned, however, the weather is very delight- 
ful, somewhat resembling the end of May, or the beginning of June in 
England ; and during June, July, and August, rain falls very abundantly, but 
the temperature is too high either for snow or ice. Spring is of short duration, 
for all nature seems to start into life suddenly; as the sun gains strength, each 
week brings forth changes of the most beautiful flowers. Some very hot days 
occur in December and January, when the wind is from the north; but 
throughout the summer, hardly a week occurs without the most refreshing 
showers falling, and whatever may have been the heat of the day, the evenings 
are cooled delightfully by a sea breeze.” 


The Rev. T. Q. Stowe, likewise, in writing to the Colonial Missionary So- 
ciety, by whom he had been recently sent out, exclaims, ‘ What a land is this 
to which you have sent me! The loveliness and glory of its plains and woods, 
its glens and hills! But of these you will hear from others. I cannot, how- 
ever, leave it out of my estimate of God’s goodness to me, that he has placed 
me in so fair and sweet a portion of his earth, neither do I think it unimportant 
to your society. Without doubt the scenery of this rich land will draw from 
England and from India many of those whom you wish to benefit.” 


Mr. Horton James, an adverse witness, gives the following corroboration of 
the superior moisture of the climate: ‘By a register kept very accurately at 
the government house, during the whole of the year 1837, it rained 115 days, 
and fine and clear 250, and this may be reckoned upon as a fair average of a 
series of years.” 

Thus we have the concurring testimony of competent witnesses, that the 
occasional droughts which prove so injurious in New South Wales, do not 
extend to the more favoured colony of South Australia. - 


From the concurring testimony of the most competent witnesses, the Commis- 
sioners are led to believe that the province of South Australia is the most fertile 
country hitherto explored in the extra-tropical. division of New Holland. Cap- 
tain Sturt, the experienced surveyor, who commanded a corps of inland discovery 
sent out by the Governor of New South Wales, and by whom this district was 
first visited and examined, describes it thus: in the narrative of his first expe- 
dition, he says that “ all who have ever visited the eastern shore of St. Vincent’s 
Gulf agree as to the richness of its soil and the abundance of its pastures; that 
that district contains 5,000,000 acres of land of rich soil, upon which no scrub 
exists, and whose most distant points are accessible through a level country on 
the one hand, and by water on the other ; that his eye never fell on a country 
of more promising aspect, or more favourable position, than that which occupies 
the space between the Lake and the ranges of St. Vincent’s Gulf, and, con- 
tinuing northerly from Mount Barker, stretches away without any visible 
boundary ; and that unless nature had deviated from her usual laws, this part of 
the country could not but be fertile, situated as it was to receive the mountain 
deposits on the one hand, and those of the lake upon the other.” 


These favourable statements respecting the fertility of the soil of South 
Australia Captain Sturt has repeated and confirmed in an official communica- 
tion, dated 29th of August 1838, and addressed to the acting Governor, describ- 
ing a journey overland from New South Wales to Adelaide. In this communi- 
cation he thus expresses himself: ‘* The whole of the hills were covered with an 
abundant herbage and watered by numerous chains of ponds. I subsequently 
led the party towards Mount Barker, through a most beautiful and picturesque 
country. The grassy ranges continued to our right in unvaried fertility, but the 
water we procured was bad and brackish. It struck me, when crossing Lake 
Alexandrina on my second expedition, that the country northward could be no 
other than fine and fertile, from its general appearance along the western shore 
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of that lake, but I was not at all prepared to see so beautiful a tract as that which 
we passed through on clearing the belt of serub which divides or rather separates 
the downs of the Murray from the hills I have mentioned. These hills run in 
alternate valleys and ranges to a considerable distance westward ; they are clear 
and grassy, and the water on their summits is sweet, although that of a lower 
level is brackish. ‘Towards the Murray river the country is flatter, and from 
the heights we ascended we observed that a dense brush continued to run 
parallel with it as far as the eye could reach southwards. The country at the 
base of Mount Barker, where we have fixed ourselves for a time, is one of great 
pastoral capability ; it is broken into rounded hills and warm valleys, clothed 
with a warm verdure and watered by numerous chains of ponds, and its present 
luxuriant state far exceeds in richness any portion of New South Wales that 
I ever saw; indeed in England I have seldom observed a closer sward or more 
abundant herbage growing. This country, I am led to believe, extends north- 
wards to the head of St. Vincent’s Gulf, and will form, when the colonists shall 
require more distant runs, the finest stations for both cattle and sheep.” 


The opinion thus expressed by Captain Sturt is corroborated by the state- 
ments of Mr. Joseph Hawdon, who preceded him in conducting herds of cattle 
overland from New South Wales to Adelaide. Mr. Hawden says, ‘“ Leaving 
the river about the latitude of Adelaide, we were compelled by the ranges to 
go more south, and thus pass near to Mount Barker. In that district we passed 
over a beautiful and extensive tract of grazing country, especially that lying 
between Mount Barker and Lake Alexandrina, which equals in soil and pastu- 
rage any that I have seen in New Holland.” 


Mr. Wetherell, another gentleman who conducted a herd of catile overland 
from New South Wales to Adelaide, and who published a narrative of his journey 
in the South Australian Gazette, says, “ The country from Mount Barker to 
Adelaide, I consider by far the best I have seen, either in New South Wales or 
in Van Diemen’s Land.” 


Mr. Wade, a settler of considerable property, who removed from Van Diemen’s 
Land to Adelaide, states his opinion of the soil of South Australia in the fol- 
lowing letter published by him in the Hobart Town True Colonist : “‘ The soil is 
very rich generally ; part of the plains Cowandilla, Oukaparinga, Aldinga, and 
those between Adelaide and the coast, are inferior to the generality of the soils 
there, but they are certainly superior to anything in this colony. I do not assert 
that the soils are superior to our best, but their extent is so great as to give them 
an ascendancy over everything we meet with here. In Van Diemen’s Land we 
perhaps have as good soil as any in the world, but it is only met with in small 
patches, while the plains I speak of as inferior, or second-rate soil, in South 
Australia, are of greater extent than even our ordinary grazing land. Oukaparinga 
contains upwards of 100 square miles; Aldinga and Cowandilla are nearly of 
of equal extent, without any interruption of bad land. The soil of these plains 
is of a light red cast, with a limestone subsoil. They bear an immense crop of 
grass, but I think they will not stand the summer. I| am informed that they are 
very luxurious grazing lands in the spring and fall of the year; but when I 
visited them it was in the height of summer (December), and they then appeared 
dry. Some of them had been burnt while I was there, and I noticed, when 
leaving, some grass on a plain near Adelaide, that had been burnt not a month 
previously, with a new growth of grass caused by the refreshing summer rains 
which always keeps the ground moist, or did while I was there, and I am 
informed do all the summer. A portion of Cowandilla plain is of a superior 
description of beautiful strong black soil, from which some of the native grasses 
had been taken for hay, and yielded abundanily for the trouble of gathering 
it. The land improves as you leave the coast, and is in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Barker superior to any that I have seen in Van Diemen’s Land. 
We certainly have as good soil in our low marshes, but those are of no 
extent, while in the vicinity of Mount Barker you will find land equal in 
every respect to our marshes of boundless extent, and with much richer and 
more luxuriant pasturage than I ever saw here even in our artificial meadows. 
It is composed of lucerne, trefoil, vetch, kangaroo grass, and here and there a 
straggling kind of clover, resembling the trifolium incarnatum. ‘These are 
indigenous to the soil, and form a pasture so thick that it is a labour to walk 
through it ; the kangaroo grass growing about five feet high, and of a very silky 
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texture. What surprised me most was, that it remained perfectly green, while 
the grass here was on the wane when [ left this place to visit it. Nothing I 
could say would do justice to the opinion I conceived on the first excursion I 
made after my arrival, seeing a country of apparently boundless extent, running 
southward as far as the great Murray River and Lake Alexandrina; northward 
as far as my eye could discover; from Mount Barker eastward I could not tell 
how far; and westward 15 miles; beautifully undulated, loaded with the most 
luxuriant crop of grass I ever saw, well watered by a river of delicious water, 
I thought the place a very paradise, and now I most unhesitatingly assert, that 
as a pastoral or agricultural country, that portion must be equal to any in the 
known world. Nothing can surpass it.” 

Mr. Horton James, in his inconsistent publication, entitled, “ Six Months in 
South Australia,” gives the following testimony as to the fertility of the soil; he 
says, “ The soil of South Australia, as far as the country has been explored, is 
superior to that of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; that is, there 
does not appear to be so large aportion of bad soil as compared with good, as 
notoriously obtains in the older colonies, where out of 20 acres, it may be generally 
reckoned all over the territory, that one acre is good, and 19 bad. It is, gene- 
rally speaking, far superior in South Australia, and the friends of the Surveyor- 
general have stated, that he chose the situation of the town for the richness of 
the soil, though it is the first time, most likely, in the history of colonization, 
that such a reason has been adduced. There is an abundance of good soil all 
over the Cowandilla plains, stretching from the foot of the mountains to within 
a mile or two of the Mangrove swamps, on the edge of the Salt Water Creeks. 
In short, there is more good soil than can be required for many years to come ; 
it is generally composed of a rich loam, averaging about nine inches thick, on 
a substratum of coarse calcareous rock, and through the whole extent of the 
plains round the settlement gives evidence of having been, at no very remote 
period, covered by the sea, every stone you pick up being a part of the rock, 
and exhibiting a congeries of little shells. Over these hills the soil and vegeta- 
tion is still finer, and the author visited a tract of country between the mountains 
and the mouth of the Murray that seemed to contain nearly 100,000 acres of 
excellent rich soil, in many places ready for the plough. At the head of Gulf 
St. Vincent the land gets low and swampy, and at the spring tides is overflowed 
to a great extent, and exhibits a waste of waters. Towards the hills, about 
Cockatoo Valley, and the Para River, the soil is again high and dry, of a rich 
chocolate colour, and capable of growing anything. 

At a public dinner given by the colonists to Colonel Gawler, he thus expresses 
himself: “ It has been said we have tracts of barren country. True, we have some 
tracts of barren land; but I would ask, what country has not? England has its 
tracts of barren land, and they are not few in number. America, where I have 
been, has large tracts of barren land; and our neighbours of New South Wales 
have very large tracts of land which is of little use. Here we have some barren 
land as well as they; it is out of the question to think of having a country con- 
taining nothing but fertile valleys. But then look at the good land we have: 
look at the Reed beds; at the Mount Barker district; at the Morphett Vale ; at 
M‘Laren’s Vale; at the valleys in the neighbourhood of Rapid Bay; at the 
valley of Yankallilah ; at the valley of Currency Creek; and look at the valley 
of the Murray 200 miles in length, and we may safely put up with a few hun- 
dred acres of barren land at intervals. There is only one other topic to which 
I would advert, it is the amelioration of the condition of those from whom we 
derive this fine country. - Let us do what we can to civilize and christianize 
them. And now, gentlemen, let British capital continue to flow into this pro- 
vince; let us keep up a high tone of society ; let us bring our sable brethren 
into a more comfortable state, and there will not be such a colony in the world 
as our colony. 

Although we gave in our Third Annual Report a detailed explanation of the 
circumstances connected with the state of the surveys, and of the decisive mea- 
sures which we deemed it necessary to adopt, in order to accelerate their pro- 
gress, yet we consider it to be expedient, in conformity with our intention of pre- 
senting to your Lordship the results of our administration in a connected form, 
briefly to recapitulate that explanation in this our concluding Report. 


«As the Act of Parliament required that the lands of the province should be 
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sold in this country to the amount of 35,000 2. before any preparation could be 
commenced for equipping the first surveying expedition, the early settlers made 
their purchases with a full knowledge of the fact that some considerable period 
must elapse before they could be put in possession of their lands. All that it 
was practicable for us to do, was to take precautionary measures to prevent this 
inevitable delay from being unnecessarily prolonged. We appointed Colonel 
Light to the arduous and responsible situation of Surveyor-general, and though 
that distinguished officer was absent from England when the preparations for 
equipping the surveying expedition were commenced, yet on his arrival the 
arrangements which had been made were submitted for his approval, and modi- 
fied according to his wishes. The additional instruments and stores which he 
considered necessary were immediately supplied. To our request that he 
would report whether he considered his staff sufficiently strong, he returned a 
written reply that the number of the surveying party was at present sufficient, 
but that from the recommendation which had been received of Mr. Ormsby and 
Mr. Carrington, he thought they would be valuable acquisitions when the 
inland surveying began to extend. This supernumerary strength was added to 
his staff and over the surveying corps, increased by two assistants of his selec- 
tion beyond what he himself considered sufficient. Colonel Light was given all 
the authority which his responsible situation required, having power to appoint, 
to suspend, and to reduce. 

“The Surveyor-general thus equipped, and invested with this plenary power, 
sailed from England on the 1st May 1836, and arrived in the colony on the 
21st August following. It was not until March 1837 that the purchasers under 
the preliminary sales which had been effected in this country, were put in pos- 
session of their town sections ; but no country land was yet open for selection. 
In October 1837 we received some official letters from the colony, stating that 
great delay was anticipated in the completion of the preliminary surveys, and 
attributing their tardy progress to the insufficiency of the surveying corps. In 
November 1837 Mr. Kingston, the Deputy-surveyor, arrived in England, bring- 
ing letters from the resident Commissioner and Surveyor-general, stating that in 
the beginning of June, being 10 months after the arrival of the surveying expe- 
dition, scarcely any progress had been made in the survey of the rural lands ; 
that with the staff then engaged, the completion of such surveys to the extent 
required by the preliminary purchasers, would occupy a period of three years ; 
and that, in order to complete the survey of 100,000 acres within a period of six 
months, the Surveyor-general would require, in addition to the supply, assistant- 
surveyors, labourers, and instruments, which could not be furnished at a less 
cost than 14,000 J. per annum. 


“ Under these unlooked-for circumstances, we felt it to be our imperative duty 
to take the most prompt and effectual measures for accelerating the surveys, and 
putting the settlers in possession of their rural lands with the least possible 
delay. From various quarters complaints and remonstrances were made. The 
Directors of the South Australian Company addressed a letter to our Board, 
setting forth the serious losses which their shareholders were likely to suffer 
from the delay in the completion of the preliminary surveys, and suggesting 
that, in order to prevent the further delay which laying out the country with 
scientific precision would require, it might be expedient to effect in the first 
instance a survey of the running kind, upon the understanding that after the 
location of the settlers a more accurate measurement should be made, and any 
errors on cither side’ adjusted. 

“ After duly considering the suggestion, and resorting for advice and guidance 
to the scientic authorities charged with the Ordnance survey of the United King- 
dom, we came to the conclusion that a survey, sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes, might be effected by marking off the sections on the field under 
the correction of a rough triangulation. In considering the means by which a 
running survey might be carried into effect, we had it, in the first instance, in 
contemplation to contract for the execution of the required quantity of work with 
a gentleman who had been strongly recommended to us by the officers of the 
Ordnance department. The arrangement would, however, have had the effect 
of suspending Colonel Light, who, in the selection of the site of the principal 
settlement, had rendered a most important service to the colony, and we there- 
fore finally resolved not to send out another surveyor-general, but to offer to 
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Colonel Light the execution of our altered plans; and, in the event of his declin- 
ing, to call upon Mr. Kingston to undertake the task, and to employ the Surveyor- 
general in completing the examination of the coasts and Lake Alexandria. Our 
intentions in adopting this arrangement were misunderstood. When our instruc- 
tions arrived in the colony, Colonel Light not only declined the execution of the 
running survey, but resigned his office of surveyor-general ; and the whole of the 
assistant-surveyors, with the exception of two, who had been recently sent out, 
followed the example of their chief, and threw up their appointments. The fol- 
lowing letter, which was addressed by our chairman to Colonel Gawler as resi- 
dent commissioner, and which we now reprint from the appendix of our third 
annual report, will explain the nature and extent of the misconceptions on which 
these resignations originated. 


‘(Copy. No. 85. Land.) 
‘South Australia Colonization Office, 
‘ Sir; Adelphi Terrace, 2 Dec. 1838. 

‘YesTerDAY the Colonization Commissioners received despatches from the resi- 
dent Commissioner, dated Adelaide, 14 July, stating that the Surveyor-general had 
resigned, and that his resignation had been followed by that of the greater part of the 
assistant-surveyors. Under these circumstances the Commissioners are desirous 
of placing, and do hereby place in your hands, the fullest and most ample 
powers to re-organize the surveying staff, in whatever manner and to whatever 
extent may appear to you most expedient, in order to render it efficient, and to 
remedy, as far as may be practicable, the interruption and delay in the progress 
of the surveys which these resignations will have occasioned. Reposing the 
fullest confidence in your zeal, energy, and discretion, the Commissioners will 
not attempt to fetter or impede the free exercise of your judgment by prescribing 
instructions, or by tracing out any particular course of proceeding for your 
guidance. 

‘ The objects to be obtained are, to expedite the surveys, and to place the 
purchasers of land upon their locations with the least possible delay ; and the 
Commissioners have only to request that the arrangements which you may 
make for their attainment may be regarded only as provisional and temporary ; 
so that it may be left open to the Board when fuller information shall be 
received, to determine upon what scale the surveying staff shall be permanently 
established. The Commissioners hereby authorise you to incur any additional 
expense on account of the survey which you may deem essential, whether it be 
in increasing the strength of the surveying staff from the neighbouring colonies, 
or in contracting with private surveyors for the rapid execution of any given 
quantity of work. 

‘The Commissioners cannot but believe that the excited feelings under 
which Colonel Light has acted, have originated in misconception, both as 
respects the intention of the Board and as regards the conduct of Mr. Kingston. 
As respects the intentions of the Board, Colonel Light will have received lon 
before this letter can reach the cvlony, the most satisfactory evidence of the 
estimation in which he has been held. The letters addressed to him by the 
chairman on the change in the colonial government, and the facts that the 
Commissioners recommended that he should have a seat in the Council, and 
that in a letter subsequently addressed to the Colonial-office, they urged Lord 
Glenelg to place him at the head of a Commission of Government, consisting of 
Captain O'Halloran and others, in the event of any delay occurring in the arrival 
of Colonel Gawler, will long ere this have shown to Colonel Light that the 
intentions of the Commissioners were very different from that of wounding his 
feelings, or of placing him in a situation of inferiority. 

‘With respect to the conduct of Mr. Kingston, the misconception is extraor- 
dinary. Instead of endeavouring to undermine and supplant his superior, that 
gentleman in all his communications with the Commissioners acted towards 
Colorel Light with scrupulous honour. The circumstances were as follow : 

‘Before the arrival of Mr. Kingston in the Rapid, the Commissioners had 
received frequent communications from the colony, complaining of the tardy 
progress of the surveys, and a deputation from the South Australian Company 
had waited on the Board to represent the injury which they and others were 
suffering in not being put in possession of their land. While the Commissioners 
were considering the means of remedying these evils, a communication was 
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received from Colonel Light, stating, that with the strength at his disposal 
he could not complete the preliminary surveys in less than three years, and 
asking for an increase of force which would have swelled the expense of the 
surveying staff to about 14,000 1. per annum; and the Commissioners, anxious 
to expedite the surveys, but reluctant to entail upon the colony so serious an 
expense, consulted with Captains Dawson and Robe upon the practicability of 
effecting a more rapid and economical execution of the work. In conformity 
with the views and suggestions of these authorities, the Commissioners deter- 

mined upon adopting the plan of a running survey. Now, when this arrange- 

ment was first considered, Mr. Kingston was not in England, and the Commis- 

sioners before communicating with that gentleman upon the subject, were 

actually in negociation with other persons to proceed to the colony, and contract 

for the completion of a running survey within a given time. Subsequently, as 

Mr. Kingston arrived as the confidential agent of the resident Commissioner and 

Surveyor-general, for soliciting additional surveyors and instruments, the Com- 

missioners considering that it would be more expedient, and Jess likely to create 

dissatisfaction, to place the execution of the running survey in the hands of a person 

already acquainted with the nature of the country, and in the confidence of his 

superiors in the colony, directed Mr. Kingston to put himself in communication 

with Captains Dawson and Robe, and required him to declare whether he 

would undertake the running survey in the event of Colonel Light’s declining 

to doso. Mr. Kingston complied with the requisition of the Commissioners 

reluctantly ; and so far from indicating a wish to supplant his superior, repeat-_ 
edly expressed the desire that he might be relieved from the task which the 

Commissioners imposed on him, by Colonel Light’s undertaking the execution of 

the running survey. 

‘It has been asked how the Commissioners could expect Colonel Light would 
consent to act under Mr. Kingston. The question could only have been sug- 
gested by another extraordinary misconception. ‘The Commissioners proposed 
that, in the event of his declining to execute the running survey, Colonel Light 
should continue as Surveyor-general to examine the lake and its coasts. These 
arrangements, instead of placing Colonel Light under Mr. Kingston, included a 
special provision for obviating such a result. 

‘The Commissioners have entered into this detailed explanation in order. to 
place in your hands the means of correcting the misconceptions which have arisen 
in the colony on the subject of Mr. Kingston, and of removing the prejudices, 
and allaying the angry feelings which these misconceptions have occasioned. 
It will be at all times the anxious desire of the Commissioners to contribute 
towards the promotion of that harmony and cordial co-operation on which the 
comfort of the settlers and prosperity of the colony must so mainly depend. 


‘TI have, &e. 


‘ (signed) Robert Torrens, 
‘Chairman of the Commission.’ ”’ 


To His Excellency Lieut.-Colonel Gawler, 
Resident Commissioner, &c. &c. South Australia. 


Having confided to the Resident Commissioner these ample powers for the pro- 
visional reconstruction of the surveying force out of such materials as might be 
found available upon the spot, we proceeded with as little delay as possible to 
consider upon what scale, and under what arrangements, the surveying staff 
should be permanently established, and after again consulting with the officers 
of the Ordnance Department, and obtaining the further information which 
seemed necessary, we decided on the expediency of placing the surveying corps 
under military controul, and of thus securing the colony against the recurrence 
of a disaster which had suspended the progress of the surveys. Lieutenant 
Frome, of the Royal Engineers, was appointed to the office of surveyor-general, 
and sailed for the colony, with a corp of Sappers and Miners, on the 21st May 
1839. 

When we delegated to the Resident Commissioner full powers to re-construct 
the surveying force in any manner, and to whatever extent he might deem expe- 
dient, we were uncertain whether there existed in the colony any sufficient 
means for carrying these powers into effect. We did not know whether the 
Resident Commissioner could command the services of any one qualified for the 

important 
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important office of surveyor-general ; it did not seem probable that the assistant- 
surveyors could be induced to resume the functions they had abandoned, and it 
was even possible that Colonel Gawler, in whose zeal and energy we placed 
entire confidence, might not have reached the colony so as to exercise the ample 
powers delegated to him. Under such circumstances it was necessary to provide 
against all contingencies. The backward state of the surveys was endangering 
the success of the experiment of establishing a colony on the principle of self- 
support. At this critical period another failure might have been fatal, and we 
therefore determined to adopt every practicable precaution, and to send out with 
the least possible delay a surveying staff sufficient to execute the indispensable 
work, independently of any force which it might be practicable to organize out of 
the materials existing in the colony. As a further precaution, we deemed it 
necessary to hold Lieutenant Frome responsible for the execution of a definite 
quantity of work in a given time; and in order that this responsibility might 
not be nominal but real, we placed in him alone the power of adding to the 
surveying force any number of individuals which he might consider necessary. 

The backward state of the surveys on Colonel Gawler’s arrival in the colony, 
gave lamentable proof that none of these precautionary measures which we had 
adopted, in order to secure a more rapid progress, were in themselves super- 
fluous, or beyond what the emergency demanded. The mere plain in the 
neighbourhood of Adelaide was the only part of the province in which the 
tural sections had been marked off; and even with respect to these sections, the 
work was frequently so imperfectly executed, as in many instances to be worse 
than useless. All the surveyorsin the colony were in a state of excitement. 
Colonel Light and his friends had left the service; Mr. Kingston, whom we had 
charged with the execution of the running survey, soon resigned; the only 
surveyor in the public service was Mr. M‘Laren, and the only private surveyor in 
the colony were two very young men, Messrs. Hindmarsh & Lindsay. There 
were few maps and no system. Had not prompt and effectual measures been 
adopted for remedying this state of things, and putting the settlers in early 
possession of their rural sections, the fate of the colony, as regards its establish- 
ment on the principle of self-support, might, in all probability, have been speedily 
decided. 

Colonel Gawler was equal to the occasion. Captain Sturt, who had fortu- 
nately arrived overland from Sydney, and to whom the province already owed 
the most important obligations, was induced to act as surveyor-general. Assist- 
ant-surveyors were obtained from the neighbouring colonies, while those who 
had resigned with Colonel Light returned to the service, and thus, through the 
energy and moral influence of the Governor and Resident Commissioner, an 
effective surveying corps had been found, and a considerable progress in laying 
out the country effected before the arrival of Lieutenant Frome, and the detach- 
ment of Sappers and Miners. Captain Sturt, who on the arrival of the new 
Surveyor-general, was most properly appointed to the office of Assistant Resident- 
Commissioner, co-operated with his successor in the most zealous and handsome 
manner, and the surveys proceeded with a degree of rapidity which restored the 
confidence of the settlers. The 80 acre sections open for settlement, soon ex- 
ceeded the demands of the holders of land orders, and of tenderers in the 
colony ; the whole of the district within the preliminary boundary line, including 
an extent of land very much exceeding that which was required by preliminary 
purchasers, was expected to be completed early in February, and in the mean- 
time, the holders of preliminary land orders, who had not already obtained pos- 
session of their lands, seeing it was their interest to wait until the country could 
be more thoroughly known before they exercised their priority of choice, ceased 
to express dissatisfaction at a delay which was so soon to terminate. 

Thirty special surveys, each requiring that a tract of country comprising 
15,000 acres should be laid out in 80 acre sections, have been purchased in the 
course of the year; and as these surveys have been taken in different districts 
widely separated from each other, their completion within a reasonable time will 
require the uninterrupted employment of the whole of the surveying strength 
now in the colony. An account of these special surveys is given in the 
Appendix. 

The total sales of land in England, to 3d January 1840, amount to 150,171 
acres. The amount of money received in the colony to 20th October 1839, 
which is supposed to be derived from sales of land there, is 131,4471. 4s. 
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Of the quantity of land available for tillage or pasturage which remains for 
appropriation, we are unable to furnish any very accurate estimate. The territory 
lying between Gulph St. Vincent, Lake Alexandrina and the Murray, comprises, 
according to Captain Sturt, about 7,000,000 acres ; and Colonel Gawler, who 
has made frequent journies into the interior, for the purpose of ascertaiing the 
character and capabilities of the country, is of opinion that in this district of the 
colony one-third of the land is of superior quality, one-third of medium quality, 
and the remaining third unavailable. According to these estimates there will 
remain fer appropriation in the districts lying east of Gulph St. Vincent, and 
west of Lake Alexandrina, about 4,385,048 acres available for pasturage or 
tillage. To the eastward of the Murray and of the lake there is land of a supe- 
rior quality, but its extent has not yet been ascertained. In Yorke’s peninsula, 
where two special surveys have already been taken, the land is reported to be of 
good quality. The accounts which we have received respecting the quality of 
the soil in the neighbourhood of the magnificent harbour of Port Lincoln, where 
two special surveys have also been taken, are contradictory. From the top of 
Spencer’s Gulf, to the north and west, the country is represented, as far at it has 
hitherto been explored, of a decidedly inferior character. The same may be said 
of the land lying north of the south bend of the Murray. 

Next to the fertility of the soil and superior qualities of the natural pastures, 
the circumstances most calculated to accelerate the prosperity of South Australia 
is the facility with which stock can be brought overland from New South Wales. 

The influx of wealth from this source may be expected progressively to 
increase until throughout the province the flocks and herds become as numerous 
in proportion to the extent of available pasture as they are in the eastern settle- 
ments. The stockmasters, when they can no longer obtain additional lands of 
the first quality in New South Wales, will not send their multiplying flocks to 
inferior runs, so long as pastures of the first quality remain unoccupied in South 
Australia. The more rapidly capital in the western districts of New South 
Wales accumulates, the more copiously will it overflow into the adjoining pro- 
vince until a common level be attained. 

In the course of the present year a considerable progress has been made in 
improving the natural advantages of the colony. The early settlers were 
exposed to considerable inconvenience and loss in consequence of the difficulty 
and expense of landing goods, and of conveying them from the landing place to 
the town. ‘These obstacles to the commerce of Port Adelaide have been removed. 
Through the public spirited exertions of the South Australian Company, wharfs 
have been constructed, at which ships of a large class can conveniently discharge 
their cargoes ; extensive warehouses for the reception of goods have been erected; 
and a good road from the port to the capital has been opened. These important 
improvements, in conjunction with the removal of the bar by means of the 
mud barge sent out from this country for that purpose, have rendered Port 
Adelaide a perfectly secure and commodious harbour. But the exertions of the 
colonists for improving the natural advantages of their adopted country have 
not been confined to the immediate neighbourhood of Port Adelaide. At 
Glenelg considerable progress has been made towards facilitating the landing of 
passengers and goods from the roadstead at Holdfast Bay. Wharfs and ware- 
houses are completed for the secondary town established on the magnificent 
harbour of Port Lincoln ; and with a view of opening an inland navigation from 
Encounter Bay to the north-west bend of the Murray, a distance of 200 miles, 
Colonel Gowler has applied for heavy mooring for securing the shipping in 
Victor Harbour, and fora small mud barge for removing obstructions in the 
channel of the river. 

In the course of the past twelvemonth the following public works, amongst 
others of a minor character, have been executed :— 

1. One half the proposed permanent public offices. 

2. One half of the proposed permanent government house, and a gardener’s 
house on the grounds. 

3. A house for the colonial storekeeper at his stores, commenced before the 
arrival of the Governor in the colony. . 

4. A small house for the emigration agent near his depot. 

5. A surgery and temporary hospital at the emigration depét; the depét itself 
thoroughly repaired. 

6. An 
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6. An iron store fora bonded store; depét of arms; and dispensing survey 
store in Victoria-square. 

7. Stables for survey horses in Adelaide. 
- 8. Police barracks, and stables for police horses in ditto. 

9. Small barracks for sappers and miners. 


Police Preventive Stations at 

10. Port Adelaide. 

11. The Reed-beds, Green-slip, near to section 448, district A. 

12. At Glenelg, and 

13. At Encounter Bay. 

14. Police and survey party houses, survey store, and sheepfold, at Willunga, 
27 miles from Adelaide, on the great central road to Currency Creek, elbow of 
the Murray, Encounter Bay, Yankallilah, Rapid Bay, and all the intervening 
stations. 


15. Small houses for the accommodation of public officers travelling to Wil- 
lunga, and 


16. Encounter Bay, thereby saving the expense of the transport of tents and 
other necessary conveniences. 

17. Two houses for German missionaries, and a house for the schoolmaster, 
and five cottages for the natives at the native location at Adelaide. At the 
solicitation of the protector, a school-house and hospital are now erecting. 

18. A house for a missionary, to superintend the natives at Encounter Bay. 

19. One deal boat, and three boats for the harbour-master, or preventive 
service. 

20. One horse for the resident commissioner. 

21. One horse for the assistant commissioner. 

. Horses for mounted police. 

Horses for the survey department. 

Horse and cart for the survey department. 

Horse and cart for police. 

. Horse and cart for emigration agent and colonial storekeeper. 
. Teams of bullocks for survey department. 

Marquees for survey department. 

. Theodilites, survey department. 

. Twenty-five carbines, 25 rifles, and pistols for the police. 

31. Two hundred and fifty Prussian muskets for the use of survey depart- 
ment, and as a precautionary store. 

32. Four 18-pound carronades. 

33. A considerable portion of the expense of a wooden bridge over the Tor- 
rens at Adelaide has been paid for from the public purse. 

34. A telegraph, the foremast of the ‘‘ David Whitton,” has been erected at 
Glenelg. 

35. The mud-barge has been built, and kept in operation. 

36. The grounds at Government-house fenced round ; wells sunk in various 
situations for the public service ; and a considerable number of smaller works 
performed. 
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A full analysis of the receipts and payments in this country, from the date of Finance. 
the last report to the 31st December 1839, inclusive, on account both of the Appeng; 
revenue fund and of the emigration fund, is given in the Appendix. 7 Wes 


The receipts on account of the revenue fund have amounted to 45,072 1. 9s. 9d., 
and have been derived from the following sources; namely, from further instal- 
ments upon the loan of 41,0007. contracted for in April 1837; from interest upon 
the sum invested in consolidated three per cent. Bank annuities, as a security 
fund to this country ; from payments made by settlers for their passage to the 
colony in vessels under engagement to the Commissioners ; from the emigration 
fund, to reimburse the revenue fund, advances which had been made from that 
fund for payment of commission to agents, for sales of land effected by them ; 
and also of money borrowed from the emigration fund for payment of interest 
upon South Australian colonial revenue securities ; for the purchase of annuity 
bonds, being part of the aforesaid securities, and for general purposes. 

The payments on account of the revenue fund, as stated in the Appendix, 
consist of those which have been made in this country, as well for home as for 
colonial service, and they amount to the sum of 42,753 /. 5s. 11d. 
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The receipts on account of the emigration fund, from the 1st January to the 
31st December 1839, amounted to 78,107 /. 14s. 3d. They consist of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales in this country of colonial land ; of money received for the 
passage of children to the colony ; of payments from the South Australian Com- 
pany, being part of monies received at their bank, at Adelaide, from the Colonial 
Treasurer on account of the Commissioners, the same being assumed to be from 
sales of land, but of which no report from the colonial officers has been received 
by the Commissioners. 

' The payments, on account of the emigration fund, amount to 78,971 1. 2s, 8d. 
These payments are for the passage of emigrants to the colony, and for expenses 
connected therewith ; for commission to agents for sales of land effected by them ; 
and also for loans to the revenue fund, to pay the interest on South Australian 
colonial revenue securities ; for the purchase of annuity bonds, being part of the 
aforesaid securities, and for general purposes. 

The total debt which is charged upon the revenues of the colony, up to the 
31st December 1839, arising from loans the Commissioners have found it neces- 
sary to require, is 123,396 /. 12s., viz. : 


£ ees ied. 

Bonds bearing interest at 10 per cent. - - - - - 39,000 -— + 

Bonds bearing interest at 6 per cent. - - - - - 46,800 - — 
Loans from the emigration fund, which do not bear interest, viz. 
for payment of interest on the aforesaid bonds, and also for the 
purchase of bonds, amounting to the sum of 2,400/., which have 

‘been cancelled - - - - - - - - - 19,181 5 — 

For general purposes — - - - - - - - - 18,415 97 


£.123,396 12 — 


The loans from the emigration fund, amounting to 31,5967. 12s. must, 
under the provisions of the Act 1st and 2d Vict. 1, c. 60, be replaced by the 
issue of an additional amount of colonial revenue securities, in order that the 
whole of the proceeds of the land sales may be applied to the conveyance of 
labour to the colony. When this repayment shall have been effected, the in- 
terest accruing upon the further issue of revenue securities, will form an addi- 
tional annual charge upon the Province, which must ultimately be provided for 
by taxation. It would be superfluous, and perhaps improper, to enter in this 
place upon an explanation of the measures which, had our functions continued, 
we should have felt it our duty to adopt, in order to place the finances of the 
Province upon a stable foundation, by providing for the payment of the interest, 
and ultimately of the principal of the debt of 123,396/., which has been incurred 
in planting the colony, and in providing for its government for a period of three 

years. 
: In conformity with our design of making this, our concluding report, 
a general record of the whole of our proceedings, we beg permission to lay 
before your Lordship the observations and recommendations which in our 
third annual report we felt it to be our duty to submit to Lord Glenelg, on the 
important subject of providing for the temporary government of the Province, 
and of adopting measures preparatory to the introduction of a representative con- 
stitution :—‘‘ The colony of South Australia, as at first projected, was to have 
been a chartered colony, founded upon the principles, which had been acted 
upon in the establishment of the British settlements in North America in the 
17th century. According to this plan, an incorporated company would have 
exercised, by delegation from the Crown, some of the powers of sovereignty 
within the intended province, and im addition to the disposal of the waste 
lands, and the control of the finances, would have appointed the Governor, 
enacted the laws, and levied the taxes. This plan, however, was aban- 
doned, and the Act for erecting South Australia into a British province, in- 
stead of providing for that unity of power which would have existed either 
in a chartered colony, or in an ordinary Crown colony, created a divided 
authority, leaving to the Governor and Council the executive and _ legis- 
lative powers, and the levying of taxes, but vesting in a Board of Com- 
missioners the disposal of the public lands, and the employment of the emigra- 
tion fund raised thereby, together with the raising, the custody, and the applica- 
tion 
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tion of the revenue loans required for defraying, in the first instance, the colonial 
expenditure. The divided authority thus created did not work well in practice. 
The boundary line between the power of the local government and that of the 
Commissioners was not distinctly drawn. The Act gave the Commissioners more 
power than was necessary, if it was intended that the Governor and Council 
should have authority to determine and regulate the colonial expenditure ; 
while it gave the Commissioners too little power if the intention was that on 
them should devolve the responsibility of regulating the finances, so as to re- 
deem the pledge given to Parliament, that the colony should not become a 
burden upon the public purse. In this country the liberal confidence and effi- 
cient support and co-operation which the Commissioners at all times experienced 
from Lord Glenelg in conducting the difficult experiment in which they were 
engaged, obviated the evil consequences which might otherwise have arisen 
from the ill-defined and incongruous powers created by the Act. In the colony 
the case was widely different. The Governor had scarcely landed when a 
Governor’s and a Commissioners’ party was formed. The partisans of the former 
imagined that they were upholding the Royal prerogative, and maintaining the 
power of the Crown, by forcing a departure from the regulations and instructions 
by which the Commissioners gave the selection of the site of the capital to the 
surveyor-general, and left to private enterprise the laying out of all secondary 
towns. While on the other hand the partisans of the latter acted as if they 
thought that to limit and oppose the exercise of the executive authority was to 
vindicate the peculiar principles of colonization embodied in the South 
Australian Act. The irritation of the contending parties became daily more 
intense. The despatches received from the several authorities in the colony 
were chiefly occupied by narratives of official contests upon subjects compara- 
tively unimportant. This state of things was beginning to produce impressions 
unfavourable to the new settlement, as well in this country as in the neighbour- 
ing colonies, and must have impeded if not altogether suspended the prosperity 
of South Australia, had not prompt and effectual measures been adopted for 
removing the cause in which it had originated. 

“In devising the means for putting an end to the divided authority created by 
the Act, we received valuable aid from the advice and co-operation of the 
Colonial Office. Lord Glenelg permitted the Commissioners to recommend 
Colonel Gawler for the government of the Province, and adopted the suggestion 
of uniting in the person of that officer the functions of Governor with those of 
resident Commissioner. There is reason to expect that by this arrangement the 
incentives to contention will have been removed, and the co-operation and har- 
monious working of the separate and distinct powers created by the Act effec- 
tually secured. The authority of the local government can no longer be weakened 
by collision with the power vested in the Commissioners, or their representative ; 
while the peculiar principles of colonization, for the sake of which the commission 
was created, instead of encountering the jealousy of the executive authority, 
will receive from that authority the fullest development and support. 

“ Superficial observers may, perhaps, conceive that it is a cardinal principle 
of the colony, that its government and its colonization should be kept separate, 
and should be administered by authorities distinct from and independent of each 
other. This conception, should it be anywhere entertained, would be erro- 
neous, and directly opposed to the fact. The essential principle of the colony, 
and that to which all the others are subordinate and auxiliary is, that the public 
lands shall be disposed of according to a prescribed and undeviating system ; 
and those who are acquainted with the early history of its formation, are fully 
aware of the fact, that it was originally proposed, as the most certain and 
effectual means of securing an undeviating adherence to this main principle, 
that the administration of the government and the disposal of the public land 
should not be placed in separate hands, but should be vested in one and the 
same incorporated body, exercising sovereign powers by delegation from the 
Crown. When this delegation of sovereign power, under which the first British 
settlements in North America were planted, was refused, as not consonant to 
modern usage, then, and not before, the projectors and founders of the colony 
proposed, not from choice but from necessity, that the Governor and Council 
should exercise executive and legislative functions, independently of the authority 
which regulated the disposal of the public lands and furnished the supplies. 

«To suppose that this separation of powers which was forced upon the founders 
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of the colony, and from which so many evils have arisen, is an essential principle 
of South Australian colonization, is to fall into a grave mistake. The union of 
the office of Governor with that of resident Commissioner so far from being a 
deviation from the principles of the colony, is a measure for insuring the uniform 
application, and full development of those principles in a manner similar to that 
in which they would have been applied and developed under the original plan 
of a chartered colony ; had that plan been adopted, a corporate body, exercising 
sovereign power by delegation from the Crown, would have appointed the 
Governor, and would have instructed him respecting the disposal of the public 
lands, and the regulation of the public expenditure ; and no division of authority, 
no clashing of several powers, could have delayed and obstructed the public 
business. By the recent arrangements the Governor, recommended by the 
Board of Commissioners, exercises undivided authority over all the departments 
of. administration, and receives, in his character of resident Commissioner, 
instructions from the colonization commission on all matters touching the dis- 
posal of public land, and the regulation of the finances. In this way, without the 
delegation of sovereignty, now deemed inexpedient, and without the collision 
which seems inseparably connected with divided authority, the Commissioners 
have obtained, through the efficient assistance of the Colonial Office, as much 
power as at present appears sufficient for conducting the experiment with which 
they have been intrusted, and for carrying out to the fullest extent all the real 
and essential principles of the colony. 

“* Causes analogous to those which occasioned collision between the Governor 
and the resident Commissioner, placed the Governor and the majority of the 
Council in opposition to each other. From the wording of the Act by which the 
colony was established, the question arose whether many of the powers, exercised 
by the Governors of other colonies not having representative assemblies, were not 
in South Australia vested in the majority of the Council. The Governor, sup- 
ported by the Chief Justice, assumed that, as the immediate representative of the 
Crown, he possessed the power of suspending the Government officers, and con- 
sequently, the ex officio members of Council, until the pleasure of the Crown 
should be known; while a majority of the council, with the Advocate-general, 
maintained that as by the Act the principal officers of the Government were 
appointed, not by simple prerogative under the sign-manual, but by the Sovereign 
with the advice of the Privy Council, such officers could be removed only by an 
Order of the Sovereign in Council, and that, consequently, the Governor could 
have no power either of appointment or suspension. ‘The question whether, 
under the provisions of the South Australian Act, the Governor possessed 
the power of suspension, was referred to the law officers of the Crown in 
this country, who gave as their opinion that the Governor did possess such 
power. 

“ Though on a question of this nature the decision of the law officers of the 
Crown might be regarded as sufficiently conclusive, yet, in order to prevent the 
possible recurrence of the injurious collision which the agitation of the question 
had occasioned, we deemed it expedient to set the matter entirely at rest ; and with 
this view, on the introduction of the amended Act of the last session, we recom- 
mended the repeal of the second section of the original Act, and the substitution 
of a proviso, empowering Her Majesty to appoint the members of the Council 
and the officers of the Government, under the sign-manual, instead of by an 
Order in Council. 

“The opinion that the members of Council, and the officers of the Govern- 
ment, appointed by the Sovereign in Council, could not be suspended from their 
functions, except by an order of the Sovereign in Council, has been so confi- 
dently maintained, and so ingeniously argued, and some able and zealous 
friends of the colony have so strenuously promulgated the opinion, that an inde- 
pendent Council was a constitutional privilege secured to South Australia by 
Act of Parliament, and that the existence of such a Council is essential to good 
government, and consequent prosperity of the Province, that we deem it expe- 
dient to state the grounds upon which we recommended that the question which 
had been agitated respecting the purport and spirit of the second section of the 
Act, should be set finally at rest by an amendment, giving to the Governor the 
power of suspending ea officio members of the Council, rather than by an 

amendment establishing the independence of the Council. 

“ In every colony, as in every state, when the executive and legislative powers 

come 
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come into permanent collision, the government cannot effectually be carried on, 
unless there should exist some tribunal of ultimate appeal, by which the ques- 
tions at issue between the several authorities may be brought to a final decision. 
In the parent country this tribunal is the parliamentary constituency. When a 
difference arises between the Court and a majority of the House of Commons 
upon points which the Crown is unwilling to concede, Parliament is dissolved, 
and the contest is decided by the result of the elections. Butin a remote colony, 
in which the legislature is nominated by the Crown, and which contains no 
electoral body to appeal to, in what way, when the executive comes into perma- 
nent collision with the majority of an independent Council, can the opposing 
parties be brought into harmony with each other? Are the functions of the 
local government to be paralyzed, and the public business impeded and ob- 
structed, until the question at issue can be decided by an appeal to authorities 
at the distance of half the globe? This would occasion protracted contention, 
and all the evils consequent thereon. Ina remote colony, not yet possessing an 
elective legislature, it is essential that there should exist, either on one side or the 
other, the power of deciding, until the pleasure of the Crown can be known, 
those administrative and political questions upon which the Gevernor and a 
majority of the Council cannot coincide. The only question is, where should 
this paramount power reside? Will the prosperity of the colony be most effec- 
tually promoted by vesting it in the Governor or in the majority of the Council ? 

“In considering this important and difficult question, it must be constantly 
borne in mind, that the choice rests between a Governor and a Council, both 
nominated by the Crown, and not between a Governor nominated by the Crown 
and a Council elected by the colonists. Both, therefore, are equally responsible 
to the Crown and equally irresponsible to the colonists. 

“It may, however, be thought that the interests of members of Council 
would be more nearly identified with those of the colonists generally than would 
be the interests of the Governor. The chances are, perhaps, in favour of such 
being the case; but even if so, we are of opinion that any advantage which the 
Council might derive from this source, would be much more than counterba- 
lanced by the disadvantage which would result from a divided, a varying, and a 
doubtful responsibility. 

“The responsibility, if thrown upon the majority of the Council, would have 
been divided, because the majority of course consists of several individuals; it 
would have been varied, because the majority would have been sometimes made 
up of one set of men, sometimes of another; and it would have been doubtful, 
because general success or general failure would be attributed to one set of mea- 
sures by some, to another set of measures by others. Such responsibility, when 
the controlling authority is far distant, can scarcely be expected to prove suffi- 
cient, and experience shows that it is not so. But by placing the superior 
authority im the hands of the Governor, the whole responsibility is concentrated 
in that officer. To him must belong the credit of success; to him must attach 
the disgrace of failure. A responsibility thus severe and undoubted, vested in 
an intelligent and upright man, will, we trust, secure to the people of South 
Australia the important advantages of an efficient, an impartial, and enlightened 
excrcise of power, until such time as they shall have arrived at sufficient matu- 
rity to claim the privileges of a representative constitution. 

“We consider it not improbable that the desire which has been expressed in 
the colony for an independent nominated Council of Government originated in 
misconception ; that the real object which intelligent colonists desire is, the 
early attainment of self-government; and that from the heat of party feeling, 
and the eagerness to escape from the recently-experienced evils of divided 
authority, zealous, but not considerate advocates of the principles of the colony 
have overlooked the only means by which their object can be accomplished, and 
have failed to distinguish the essential and important difference between a 
nominated council and a representative assembly. 

“ The charter of South Australia is not contained in the second section of the 
Act 4&5 Will. 4, ¢. 95, wherein provision is made for the nomination of a 
council ; it is contained in the 22d section of the Act, wherein a pledge is given 
that a constitution shall be conceded. Ii is to that the intelligent colonist should 
look. A constitution has been guaranteed to the colonists of South Australia, 
under the sanction of an Act of Parliament, as soon as their numbers shall 
amount to 50,000 ; and it behoves the friends of constitutional liberty to remem- 
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ber that party feuds and collisions between the different branches of the tempo- 
rary government must have the effect, by making the colony less attractive, 
and by checking the stream of immigration, of postponing the acquisition of a 
representative government. 

“ We trust your Lordship will excuse the introduction of matter which may, 
perhaps, in a document of this kind be thought out of place. We are conscious 
of having, in the arrangements under consideration, acted contrary to the 
opinions of several ardent friends of South Australia, and we are desirous of 
showing the reasons which guided us in the course we have adopted. 

As preparatory to the introduction of the constitution, which, from the 
rapid increase of its population, the colony of South Australia will at no 
distant period be entitled to claim, we would venture to recommend to the 
favourable consideration of your Lordship the expediency of giving elec- 
tive municipal institutions to the several towns established and about to 
be established in the province. The existence of such institutions possessing 
the power of local taxation for local purposes appears to be necessary, in order 
to give effect to the self-supporting principle upon which the colony has been 
established. When the funds for founding a new colony, and for supporting it 
during the infancy of its progress, are advanced by the parent country, the Go- 
vernment may apply these funds to needful works of local improvement in one 
district, without injury to others. But the case is widely different in a colony 
which receives no aid from the parent country, and in which the whole of the 
sums expended in its first formation must be charged upon its future resources. 
Were the commissioners to raise a loan for opening sewers and constructing 
bridges in Adelaide, the inhabitants of the present town of Kingscote, and of the 
projected towns at Encounter Bay and Port Lincoln, on the Lake and on the 
Murray, would ultimately be compelled to pay, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to the general revenue of the province, for local improvements, in the ad- 
vantages of which they could have no participation. In point of fact, the busi- 
ness of supplying the funds required for local improvements, and of distributing 
these funds in equal proportions amongst the different districts of an extensive 
colony, becomes a task which a board of commissioners residing in this country 
can scarcely be expected adequately to perform; nor should we feel ourselves 
justified, while charged with the responsibility of carrying out the self-support- 
ing principle upon which the colony is founded, in delegating to the general 
government the power of undertaking costly local improvements at the expense 
of the funds at our disposal. The execution of local improvements by local 
authorities, with their own local funds, (a course of proceeding which experi- 
ence has proved to be expedient and economical, even in this country), appears 
to be peculiarly required in a remote and self-supporting colony. It is for these 
reasons, among others, we request permission to submit for the favourable con- 
sideration of your Lordship the expediency of giving to the towns of South 
Australia municipal institutions, conferring those powers of local self-govern- 
ment which are usually exercised in the corporate towns of the parent country. 

“We would recommend that the towns of South Australia respectively, as 
they acquire a population of 2,000, may, upon application to the Governor and 
Council of the province, obtain a municipal constitution, consisting of a common 
council of at least 15 members, a body of aldermen of at least three members, 
and a mayor; the common council to be elected by the rate-payers, the alder- 
men by the council, and the mayor by the aldermen. And in order to counter- 
act the tendency to exasperated party feeling which is sometimes found to exist 
in small communities, as well as to make timely provision against the arbitrary 
power, which under popular governments the majority exercise over the minority, 
we would further venture to recommend, that the municipal elections be so con- 
ducted that a majority of the rate-payers may not have the power to exclude the 
minority from returning their due proportion of members to the common coun- 
cil. In order to accomplish this desirable object, it is proposed that the municipal 
elections shall be conducted in the following manner:—When the number of 
which the common conncil may consist is determined, and the number of 
electors ascertained, then the electors shall by voluntary classification form them- 
selves into as many equal electoral sections or quorums as there are members to 
be elected ; and each of these quorums shall, provided they can agree upon a 
unanimous vote, return one member to the common council. By this mode of 
election parties will bear the same proportion to each other in the council which 


they 
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they may bear in the elective body; and the minority will be secure of being 
fairly and fully represented. In whatever might be the numbers of common 
councilmen to be chosen, 15 or 20, or 30, a minority, consisting of a 15th ora 
20th or a 30th of the whole electoral body, might form themselves into an elec- 
toral quorum and return amember of their own party. A minority sufficient 
to form two of the equal quorums into which the electors might be divisible would 
be able to return two members to advocate their principles, and so on. And we 
would further recommend that the aldermen be elected by the council in the 
same manner that the council is elected by the rate-payers ; that the election of 
councillors, aldermen, and mayor shall take place once in three years, and 
that the mayor and aldermen shall be er officio magistrates within the mu- 
nicipality.” 

We would request your Lordship’s particular attention to that passage in 
the above quotation from our Third Annual Report in which we represent 
the serious difficulty which we should feel while charged with the responsibility 
of carrying out the self-supporting principle upon which the colony has been 
established, of delegating to the colonial government the power of undertaking 
costly local improvements at the expense of the funds at our disposal. For the 
reasons therein given, we deem it essentially necessary, that in a colony required 
from the beginning to support itself, the colonists should possess at the earliest 
period the power of controlling the colonial expenditure through their repre- 
sentatives. With a view to the accomplishment of this most desirable object, 
we request permission to recommend, that until the province of South Australia 
becomes entitled to the representative constitution guaranteed by the Act of 
Parliament, measures may be adopted for adding to the Council of Government 
some members elected by the colonists at large. 

In retiring from the important trust so long confided to us, we may be allowed 
to congratulate ourselves upon having established by practical proof the impor- 
tant fact, that the expense of planting new clolonies, and of conveying to them 
the unemployed labour of the parent state, may be defrayed by means of the 
value which the act of planting confers upon the wild lands of an unreclaimed 
country. That we have committed no mistakes in conducting a difficult, and 
hitherto untried experiment, it would be presumptive to affirm. But notwith- 
standing the omissions and practical imperfections inseparable from a first at- 
tempt, in which the file affords no precedent, and in spite of the gratuitous diffi- 
culties created by the Act of Parliament, the result of our labours has been the 
establishment, without cost to the mother country, of a colony possessing the 
essential elements of stability and prosperity. The rapid progress which the 
province of South Australia has hitherto made may be retarded, but cannot now 
be arrested. When we see periods of commercial difficulty and embarrassment 
recurring in the most wealthy and prosperous countries in the world, in England 
and in the United States of North America, it would be irrational to expect that 
South Australia will for ever remain exempt from similar revulsions ; but the 
wealth which has been brought into the colony, though it may change hands, 
cannot be destroyed. Revulsions in trade, unless they should cause the capital 
in houses and inclosures, and wharves and roads, to be re-exported, or could 
prevent the 100,000 sheep already introduced from multiplying in the natural 
pastures, cannot, however they may affect the fortunes of individuals, diminish 
the aggregate wealth of the province, or undermine the solid and permanent foun- 
dations of property which we have laid. 

We have, &e. 
(signed) ROBERT TORRENS, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUTT. 
JOSIAH ROBERTS. 
SAMUEL MILLS. 
EDWARD BARNARD. 
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APP iN Oa - - - 
Appendix, No. 1 - - - = : iT 
STATEMENT of the Surrs which have proceeded to South Australia, together 
the ist January 1839 to the 
EMIGRANTS 
of the Labouring Class. 
DATE NAME Adults 
From what | By whom By whom Adults Prec 
of of - conveyed line Emigration 
5 ; by the Fund 
Port. oie g Despatched. Commanded. ee he Charge for 
Departure. VESSEL. z mi1gTa~ | whose Passage 
; S tion has been 
= Fund defrayed by 
une. | other means, 
1839: RAE [1B 
Jan. 23 | Liverpool - - | SirCharles Forbes} 3864 | Commissioners Charles Laing - | 43 | 44 
» 80 | London = - | City of Adelaide | 280 9 R. W. Donaldson | 15 | 14 
» 31 | Greenock - | Lady Bute - | 384 5 D. M‘Kinlay - | 10 | 12 
Feb. 17 | London - - | Ganges - -| 450 5) Mal. M‘Donald - | 12 | 10 
+ 23 3 - - | Hooghly - -{| 500 . George Bayly - | 57 | 66 
March 5 a - ~ | Seppings - - |} 650 + Corry Rawlins - | 5] 5 = = 
By 6 * - -| Asia - -| 523 % Benj. Freeman - | 66 | 65 5 9) 
a5 10 | Dundee and 7 
Georgiana -| 406 » Geo. Stephenson Shujie 18) = = 
” 14 Leith - -f 
” 18 | Liverpool - ~ | Lysander- -] 475 fi W. Currie - | 68 | 60 9 3 
April 11 | Greenock - | Ariadne - -{ 501 “7 George M‘Leod - | 33 | 32 - - 
5 19 | London - = | Somersetshire - | 449 on John Jackson - | 54 | 61 9 ti) 
May - | London and ) 
++ Recovery>- -| 493 _ Thomas Johnson | 56 | 54 | 14 5 
»  21| Plymouth  -J 
” 23 | Greenock - - | Glenswilly - | 632 o Dougald M‘Niel | 6 | 12 - - 
” 80 | London = - | Anna Robertson {| 448 ” Augustus Munro 
June 7 - = | Prince Regent - | 394 ” William Evans - 
9 17 | Liverpool - - Lady Lilford -| 542 Ss J. Kennath - 
” 30 | London and 7 
Caroline - - | 330 y John Williams - 
July 17} Plymouth af 
» 11} London - =; Singapore =} 450 # James Hamilton 
| 
” 13 | Greenock - -| Superb - - | 635 x N.Shannon - 
Hae » - =| Palmyra- -| 464 e P. Brown + 
| 
» 26] London and 1 
-, Cleveland - |} 400 a W. Marley - 
August 8 | Plymouth af 
” 6 | London - -|-- Duchess of | 600 ” Frederick Geare 
Northumberland. 
» 18 | Liverpool -| Delhi - -j] 358 os Samuel Herbert 
» 26 | London - - | Moffatt - =a) S21 James Gilbert - 


Carried forward = - 


”» 
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No. 1. 
Statement of Ships 
which proceeded to 
South Australia, in 


1839. 


with the Number of Labouring Emigrants and Cabin Passengers, from 
31st December, 1839 inclusive. 


Children, the 


Children under Persons of a 
Charge for whose 


Children, the 


: : One Y ld Superior Class i 7 
Passage has been Charge for whose | e Year old, Pp > Children TOTAL Whem 
defrayed partly Bat | Hoey | for whose Passage | Whose Passage is arrived in 

By the assage has been afar of the 
i no Charge not defrayed the 
Emigration Fund, | defrayed entirely 53 
and partly by other] by other means is made by the by the Superior Class. | whole. Colony. 
P Owners. Emigration Fund. 
M F M F M. F. 1839: 
5 3 23 ll 9 12 183 | June 10 
1 1 ll 3 - 3 61 | July 6 
1 - 19 4 3 2 61 | June 18 
= = 7 5 - 3 67 os 23 
8 5 3 = = _ 255 | z 17 
~ - 11 6 4 4 36.1%, 29 
10 12 7 2 1 2 245 | July 16 
- = 10 3 4 1 36 | August 28 
6 6 12 3 1 3 218 | July 6 
2 | 2 10 8 5 120 | August 17 
1 | 12 7 4 6 3 234 BA ees 
- 
5 | 12 6 4 - 3 224 | Sept. 19 
= 7 3 “8 5 41 = 18 
- | ~ 29 14 13 10 105 | 5 20 
8 5 3 3 1 6; 191 » 25 
2 | 7 31 10 6 8 203 » 27 
2 - 11 7 2 1 65 | Dec. 16 
- 1 7 7 - 2 96 Nov. ll 
- 1 4 - 2 - 49 | » il 
1 - = 1 = 2 | 50: de, u 
5 2 4 3 2 = 189 Dec. 19 
6 | 8 5 2 3 4 | 251 | Bs 19 
4 3 20 10 5 2 167 | » 20 
12 | 16 4 = 3 = | 316 | " 19 
79 98 248 115 78 81 | 3,443 | 
| j 
' i 
556. : E (continued) 
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Statement of Ships APPENDIX, No. 1.—STATEMENT of the Surps which have proceeded to South Australia, together with the Number 


which proceeded to 
South Australia, in EMIGRANTS 


1839. : 
of the Labouring Class. 
DATE NAME Adults 
Rromenbat By whom By whom Adults | ineligible for 
‘ q | conveyance by) 
of of a conve yerlthe Emigration 
Port. 4 Despatched. Commanded. | by the Fund, 
z : the Charge for’ 
Departure. VESSEL. x, Emigra- | whose Passage 
2 tion has been 
Z defrayed by 
Fund. other means, 
1839 : M.| F M F. 
Brought forward - - - - = {11,449} - - - - - - | 820) 849) 117] 43 
Sept. G{| London - - | Branken Moor - | 371 Commissioners -| David Smith - 4 1] 7 2 
a Oo a - - | John - -| 472 os -| Alexander Smith} 46) 47 3 2 
5 29 | Leith - - | Indus - - | 368 5 -| John M‘Farlane ye) = = 
Oct. 6 | Greenock - | India - - | 493 " - | Hugh Campbell Gino 1 - 
rf 14 London - and | 
\| Java - - 11,175 rn - | Alexander Duthie | 113} 124; 10 6 
a 28 | Plymouth ei 
a 17 | London and iI 
-| Orissa = -| 323 ~ -| James Brown -| 25] 24 1 1 
7 30 | Plymouth =) 
» 26 | London - =| Rajasthan -| 700 os - | Duncan Ritchie | 38) 38 2 1 
y 31 | Greenock - | Tomatin - -| 428 » -| D. F. Wingate -| 44] 35 3 1 
Nov. 10] London = =| CityofLondon-| 395 » - | Joshua Antram - 2 3 = S 
9 19 | London and 
Warrior = -| 479 » - | Joseph Beckett- | 26] 30 4 3 
3 27 | Plymouth - 
» 21 | Liverpool -| Baboo = -| 427 ro - | James Forrester | 58} 53 2 = 
Dec. 15] London and 
Morley - =| 578 ns - | C>Evans,H.C.S.| 58) 49 4 1 
y 28 | Plymouth - 
» 27 | London - -| Elza - ~-| 450 . -| John Mann -| 39] 43) 3] 1 
ToTaAL - + /18,108| - - - - - - {1283/1317} 157 | 61 


SE ee 


Labouring Class - - - - fd 


Superior Class) - - = a 5 


GRAND TOTAL - - * 


Appendix, No. 2. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Montuiy Saves of Pusric Lanp in 


Acres. 
January - - - - - - - - 6,800 
February - - - - - - - - 2,560 
March - - - - - - - - 3,040 
April - - - - - - - - 6,960 
May - - - «)j} i= - - - 3,040 
June - - - - - - - - 2,720 
July - - - - - - - - 2,240 
August - - - - - - - - 1,680 
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of Labouring Emigrants and Cabin Passengers, from the Ist Jan. 1839 to the 3lst Dec. 1839, inclusive—continued. Statement of Ships 


which proceeded to 
OS SS oS a oe South Australia, in 


1839. 
Children, the F | | 
Childrenunder | Personsofa | 
Charge for whose Children, the 
Pert fess heen One Year old, | Superior Class, | Children TOTAL | When 
% | Charge for whose | P 
defrayed partly for whose Passage | whose Passage is | arrived in 
by the Passage has been | of a of the 
a no Charge | not defrayed the 
Emigration Fund,| defrayed entirely 
and partly by other | | is made bythe | by the | Superior Class. | whole. Colony. 
ay | by other means. | 
means. | Owners. | Emigration Fund. | 
| 
j 
a | | | 
Meet we: tl Ee 4 F. M. PF. | M. F. 1839: 
498 | 407 | 9 ee le 98 248 115 78 81 3,443 
5 4 | - - 1 - | 17 12 5 5 73 February 1 
} 
31 wf) - | 6 Ut “13 8 ae hae 178 = 
4 lithe Alchakt snake = 1 Seid) eH wee 7 - 22 _ 
= | he ng 1 a <a 2 5 2 27 _ 
| 
CBindis MATS lief = ~ 27 bby J 18 9; 8 1 464 | February 6 
24 I 7 4 - 3 2) 16 37h to ae 117 — 
) | | | 
February 


J. Bezant, Superintendent of Land and Emigration. 


ne rE 


= - - - Appendix, No. 2. 
South Ausiralia effected in London during the Year 18309. 

Acres. 

September - - - - - - - 400 

October - - - - = - - - 18,336 
November - - - - . - - 560 
December - - - - - - - nil. 
Totel - - - 48,336 


J. Bezant, Superintendent of Land and Emigration. 
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AN ACCOUNT of Sprecran Surveys, selected from 1 January to 30 August 1839. 


| 


DISTRICT. 


- - In the district of Mount Barker, including the cattle 


-- To the northward of Adelaide, known by the name of 


-- Known as the *source of the Angas river, being to the 
northward of the Joint Stock Cattle Company’s station. 


-- To the northward of Adelaide, known by the name of the 


- - Known by the name of the Three Brothers, to the south- 
ward of the survey chosen by W. H. Dutton, Esq. 


-- To the northward of Mount Barker, but not to interfere 
with any other survey in the Mount Barker district. 


-- To be called The Meadows, and lying to the south and 
south-west, and if required to the west also of the district of 


-- On the junction of the North and South Para Rivers, dis- 
tant about 25 miles north and by east from Adelaide. 


- - On the banks of the Gawler River, commonly called the 
North Para, and from the outlet of a salt water creek, at or 
close to the outlet of that river, about 20 miles to the N.W. 


- - From the centre of Boston Bay in Port Lincoln + in any 


-- From the centre of Boston Bay, extending generally to 
the northward and westward, and including that part of 
Boston Island which lies to the northward of a line drawn 
from Kirton Point in a north-easterly direction, or there- 


- The valley on the west, north-west, north-north east, and 
east sides of the Barossa range of hills, including the river 
recently discovered by the Germans, and named the Flaxman 
| River, and Light’s Pass at the northern extremity of the 


-- A compact district, including the sources of the Torrens, 
and extending generally to the northward from the northern 
boundary of the South Australian Company’s special survey 


- - 15,000 acres, situated between Union Point, on the har- 
bour named Port Victoria, at or near Point Pearce, on the 
eastern side of Spencer’s Gulf on the west, and Goold’s River, 
as laid down in Flinder’s chart, on the east, including, if ne- 
cessary, such portions of either, as well as of the adjacent 
islands, as may be comprehended within a compact figure of 


-- A compact district of 15,000 acres, extending one mile 
from each bank of the river Murray, and down to the waters 
thereof, running up stream from a point supposed to be that 
at which the Murray joins the Lake Alexandrina, and bearing 
by compass S. E. and by E., or thereabouts, from Mount 


-- A district of 15,000 acres, extending one mile from each 
bank of the river Murray, running upstream, and commenc- 
ing at the termination of the former survey, claimed by Mor- 


| 
| NAME Number ‘| 
No. | DATE. | of of a ae 
| PURCHASER. Acres. ones 
1839 : : 
1 {11 January | William Hainpden Dutton,) 4,000 | 4,000 1. - unt 
of Adelaide, Esq. stations of Messrs. Hack & Finness. 
2 {14 January |-- South Australian Com- | 4,000 | -- 30 prelimin- 1 A e 
pany, by the deposit of 30 | ary land orders. | Lyndoch Valley, and its neighbourhood. 
preliminary land orders, in | 
accordance with a special | 
order of the board of Colo- | 
nization | Commissioners, | 
dated 22 February 1836. 
83 | 14January | South Australian Company} 4,000 | 4,000. = 
4 | 16 January | John Barton Hack, Esq. -| 4,000 | 4,000. - 
; Para River. 
Oe |i2o Jaauanye || Ditto meres =n v= = 4.0008 "4.0007, - 
G | 24 January | Matthew Smillie, Esq. -| 4,000 | 4,0007. - 
7 =} 31 January | Charles Flaxman, Esq. -| 4,000 | - - 2,320/. and 
twenty-one 80 
acre land orders,| the Three Brothers. 
representing 
1,680 7. 
8 31 January | Henry Dundas Murray,and | 4,000 | --2,4227., seven 
John Reid, Esqs. preliminary land 
orders of 134 
acres, and eight 
80 aere land or- 
ders, represent- 
ing 1,578 1. 
9 |} 20 February | Hon. G. M. Stephen -| 4,000 | 4,0001. = 
of Adelaide. 
10 | 27 February | Charles Smith and Henry | 4,000 | --3,8401., and ~ Fro 
Hawson, Esqs. two 80 acre Jand} direction. 
orders, repre- 
senting 160 J. 
11 2 March -| South Australian Company | 4,000 | 4,000 2. z 
abouts, 
12 26 April - | Charles Flaxman, Esq. ~-| 8,000 8,600 7. - 
13 4 May ~-| Charles Flaxman, Esq. - 8,000 8,000 7. = 
Barossa range. 
14 3 May ~-| David M‘Laren, Esq. for | 4,000 4,000 1. > 
South Australian Company. 
of the sources of The Angus. 
15 10 May - | John Barton Hack andJohn} 4,000 4,000 2. Pa 
Russell, Esqs. 
15,000 acres area. 
16 | 18 May - | John Morphett, Esq. -| 4,000 | 4,0007. - 
Barker. 
17 |18May -|Ditto - - - -] 4,000 | 4,0002. - 
phett on the same river. 
18 {15 May ~-| George Hall & William | 4,000 | -- 2,0001., and 


Mein, Esqrs. 


25 land orders 
for 80 acres 
each. 


-- A compact district of 15,000 acres, on the margin of Lake 
Alexandrina, running generally in a west and northwest 
direction, on both sides of the spot where the river Angas 
disgorges itself, and on the banks of that river. 


* Properly The Sources of the Unkaparinga ; the Angas is far to the southward of it. 
+ The Commissioner was absent from Adelaide when the survey was demanded; on his return the designation was altered to 
“extending generally to the southward and westward.” 
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» NAME Number 
No. | DATE. of of a DISTRICT. 
PURCHASER. | Acres. = 
1839: | | 

19 | May 20 ~-/| Charles Flaxman, Esq. - | 12,000 12,0002. - | -- Three compact districts of 15,000 acres each, in the coun- 
try lying to the eastward of Flaxman valley, (on the eastern 
side of the Barossa range,) and stretching round to the north 
of Light’s Pass. 

20 | May20 - | Charles Flaxman, Esq. - | 4,000 | --3,7607. and | -- A compact figure, containing 15,000 acres, in the country 

| | three land or- | lying to the west and north-west of the western end of 
ders for 80acres | Light’s Pass. 
each, 
21 | May23  -/ George Hall, Esq. - - | 4,000 | 4,0002. - | -- A compact district of 15,000 acres, on the River Murray, 
| 12 miles in length; commencing about two miles to the 
southward of the Great South Bend, and following down the 
stream, including both banks thereof when required. 
22 7 Jane - | John Barton Hack & John | 4,000 | --3,6001. and | -- 15,000 acres, on the western side of St. Vincent’s Gulf, 
| Russell, Esqrs. fiveland orders | at the bay called Port Vincent, bearing about N.N.W. from 
for 80 acres | Mount Lofty, extending to the westward and generally to the 
each. southward. 

23 8 July - | John Morphett, Esq. - | 4,000 | 4,0002. - | -- 15,000 acres, in that district of country extending gene- 
rally to the S.E. of the survey, called the Three Brothers, 
taken by J. B. Hack, Esq., and to the eastward of the 
eastern boundary of The Meadows Survey. 

24° )10July - | Edward John Eyre & Os-| 4,000 | -- 3,6521. two | -- A compact figure of 15,000 acres, on the western side of 

mond Gilles, Esqrs. preliminary land} the River Murray, situated between the parallels of 34° 16’ 
j orders of 154 | and 34° 32’ south latitude, and following the course of the 
acres each, and | river, to commence at a point south of the first-mentioned 
one for80 acres. | parallel, to be fixed by Mr. Eyre, and to have a frontage of 
12 miles, if required, to the River Murray. 
| 
25 | 17July - Edward Roland & Joseph | 4,000 | 4,000 7. - | - + 15,000 acres, commencing at the northern boundary of 
| | Gilbert, Esqrs. the South Australian Company’s special survey of Lyndoch 
| Valley, and extending to the northward and eastward in the 
| direction of the special surveys taken by Mr. Flaxman, on 
the 26th April last. 
| 

26 | 20July - | South AustralianCompany | 4,000 | 4,0007. - | -- 15,000 acres, lying generally to the western boundary of 
the South Australian Company’s special survey, denominated 
the Sources of the Torrens, and including the station now 
occupied by Mr. Bonney, as well as the streams and tribu- 

| taries of the River Torrens. 
| 

27 | 22 August- | Mr. Robert Cock - - | 4,000 | --3,680/. and | -- 15,000 acres, in and about a river designated *Currency 

four land orders | Creek, situated about 10 miles in a northward direction from 
for 80 acres | Encounter Bay. The surveys to commence at that point of 
| each. | the river where it turns acutely to the north, and to extend 
down the stream, but not to infringe on the district reserved 

for-preliminary purchasers. 

28 | 30 August - | Neil Malcolm, Esq. - {| 4,000 } 4,0002. By irsay | compact district, at the eastern extremity of Lake 

| | Alexandrina, bounded on the north by the Spit, running 
i nearly east and west into the lake itself, descending to south 
| or south-east about four miles. 
| 


* Designation altered to the Mouth of the Finniss.—Land Office Notice, 9th October 1889. 


THE undermentioned extra quantities of Land, in certain Special Surveys, have recently been purchased, with the sanction of his 
Excellency the Resident Commissioner. 


Date NAME Number 
a of of pers DESCRIPTION. 
Purchase. PURCHASER Acres. = 2 
1839: 
19 July - | David M‘Laren, Esq. for | 1,000 | 1,0002. - | -- The sources of the Torrens, purchased by the South Australian 
the South Australian Company, 3d May 1839. 
Company. 
19 July -| Ditto - - - - 1,000 | 1,0002. - | -- The sources of the River Angas, purchased by the South Aus- 
tralian Company, 14th January 1839. 
20 July - | John Morphett, Esq. - 500 | 5001 - ~ | ~~ The first special survey on the River Murray, claimed by Mr. 


Morphett on the 13th of May 1889, being that commencing from 


the peint at which the Murray is supposed to join Lake Alex- 
andrina. 
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Appendix, No. 4. 
COLONIZATION COMMISSION for SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Proposats for Raising a Loan of 80,0001. 


Tue Colonization Commissioners for South Australia will be prepared to receive, at their 
office in the Adelphi Terrace, on Tuesday the 20th instant, tenders for the whole or any part 
of the sum of 80,0007. to be secured by colonial revenue bonds. 

By the Act 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 95, empowering His Majesty to erect South Australia into a 
British province, the Commissioners are authorised to raise the sum of 200,000 J. by the issue 
of colonial revenue bonds. 

This sum is to be employed in defraying the expenses of the colony, until its own revenue 
is sufficient for that purpose, and is to be charged, first, on the future produce of the said 
revenue, and, in the event of its insufficiency, on the unsold land. 

The Commissioners are required, before they can proceed to carry into effect the ulterior 
objects of the Act, to sell, at a price not less than 12s. per acre, land sufficient to produce 
the sum of 35,000/., and to deposit in the hands of trustees, to be appointed by His Majesty, 
20,0001. as a security that the colony may not become a charge upon the public purse ; the said 
pee l. to be raised by the issue of colonial revenue bonds, and to be invested in Exchequer 

ills. 
On the 16th July last the Commissioners commenced the sale of land, and having already 
sold the quantity required by the Act and received applications for considerably more, they 
are desirous of raising the sum of 80,0001., part of the 200,0001., to form the required deposit, 
and to provide for the expenditure of the colony. 


Con DITIONS. 


No tender to be for less than 1,000/., and the tenders of those persons who are willing to 
receive the lowest rate of interest to be accepted. The maximum interest allowed by the Act 
of Parliament is 10 per cent. 

The money to be paid, 35 per cent on the 6th November, and the remainder by instalments 
of not more than 10 per cent. each, three months’ notice being given of each call; a serip 
receipt bearing interest, payable half yearly in London, will be given for the first and each 
subsequent instalment, which, when the whole sum is paid, will be exchanged for bonds of 
not less than 5007. each. ’ 

The scrip receipts to become void, and the money paid upon them forfeited, if the payment 
of the whole of the instalments be not completed as required. 

The Commissioners expect that the sum which they propose now to raise will be sufficient 
to make the deposit of 20,000 /. required by the Act, and to provide for the expenditure of 
the colony for four or five years ; but as it is impossible to calculate with certainty the expense: 
of a new establishment, they reserve to themselves the right of calling for the money in the 
manner proposed; and as a long time may, under this arrangement, elapse before the issue 
of the bonds, persons desirous of receiving them at earlier periods may be accommodated on 
application at the office of the Commissioners, to the extent of three-fourths of their actual 
payments. No bond to be for less than 100/., and the applicants to indemnify the Com- 
missioners for any extra expense in stamps to which they may be subjected, by dividing’ 
their claims into bonds of less than 5001. each. 

By the Act of Parliament, the Commissioners are also authorised to raise a loan, not 
exceeding 50,000/., in augmentation of the emigration fund, such loan to be charged before 
any other on the unsold lands of the colony; but as the sales of land which have already 
taken place in this country, afford a fund amply sufficient for the purpose intended, the 
Commissioners have resolved not to raise any part of the said loan of 50,000/.; thus those 
who advance the loan of 80,0002. will not only have the security of the future revenues of 
the colony, but also, in effect, first mortgages on all the unsold lands of the province. 

The Act of Parliament sanctioning the loan may be seen at the office of the Commissioners, 
where further information may also be obtained. 

By order of the Board, 
6 Adelphi Terrace, (signed) Rowland Hill, 


8 Cctober 1835. Secretary. 


Form of TENDER. 


To the Colonization Commissioners for South Australia. 


Gentlemen, 
I am willing to advance the sum of at the interest of 
per cent., per annum, on the terms mentioned in the forgoing proposals. 
. Yours, &c. 
Date. 


Address. 
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A STATEMENT of Financrat Receipts and Pay MENTS, from the 31st December 1838 


’ 


the Date of the last Report, to the 31st Decemnee 1839, inclusive. 


EMIGRATION FUND. 


ReEcEIPTs. 


Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, on the 31st 
December 1838 - . - . - - 
Ditto - - Petty Gashiy ~ - ditto - - - 


For sales im England of colonial land, since the last 
Report - - = = = = ie = = 
For passage of children to the colony - = = - 
From the South Australian Company, on account of 
money received at their Bank at Adelaide, from the 
Colonial Tr easurer, on account of the Commissioners, 
which is assumed to be proceeds of sales in the colony 
of land - - = - - - - - - 


PAYMENTS. 


On account of passage of emigrants to the colony - 
For surveying of shipping, agency on selecting of emi- 
grants, subsistence of emigrants previous to their 
embarkation, and sundry other incidental expenses 
connected therewith - - ~ - - - 
For provisions delivered in the colony from Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Buffalo,” for the emigrants, and for expenses 
connected with other stores - - - . - 


For advertising - - “ 2 s = zs = 

. For stamps = 2 = ‘ cS z & 2 
For salaries and allowances for services in the Emigra- 
tion department - = = . = = Ee 


For commission on sale of land, 
1,4932. 17s., which is Siincd to the revenue fund, 
having been ‘paid from that fund to the 31st Dee saher 
1838 for commission on sales of land - - - 

To the revenue fund, for mterest upon South Australian 
colonial revenue securities, and for purchase of annuity 
bonds, being part of the aforesaid securities - - 

To the revenue fund, being a loan for general purposes 


£. 


Cash in the hands of the Petty Cashier, on the 31st 
December 1839 ~ - = = 2 2 3 


Exchequer Bills in the hands of the Treasurer, on the | 


31st December 1839 = E = a a rk 


Balance due to the Treasurer, for cash overpaid = - - | 


£ 


including the sum of | 


97,528 13 9 


Ee Son i Lr she St wine 


18,626 12 10 
10 3 - 


18,636 15 LO 


78,107 14 2 


£ Sh cd 
42,399 17 5 
3,879 1 5 | 
900 16 3 
33 19) S74 
49 18 3 
| 
462 8 =- 
4 
4,320 13 - 
8,504 1 8 
18,415. 7 = 
78,971 2 8 
See. oO 
18,539 3 8 


784 3 9 


97,528 13 9 


(signed) 


Joseph Jackson, Accountant. 


I do hereby certify, that the totals of Receipts and Payments are correct, and that the 


Balance now duc to me is 784/. 3s. 9d. 


(signed) 
South Australian Colonization Office, 
1 January 1540. 


206. 


George Barnes, Treasurer. 
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Receipts and Pay- 
ments, 1839, REVENUE FUND. 


Cd 


Revenue Fund. 


ReEcEIrtTs : 


Balance in the hands of the Petty Cashier on the 31st 
December 1838 - - = - = = = = 419 10 


Instalments on South Australian colonial revenue 
securities - - - - - - - - - | 13,120 - - 
From the Emigration Fund, for interest paid on South | 
Australian colonial revenue securities, and also for the | 
purchase of annuity bonds, being part of the aforesaid 


securities - - - - - - - - - 8,504 1 8 
From the Emigration Fund, being a loan for general 
purposes - - - = - - = - -| 18,415 7 - 


From the Emigration Fund, being a return of sums 
advanced from the revenue fund for payment of com- 


mission on sales of land - - - - ~ - 1,493 17 - 
From settlers, for their passage to the colony - - o,08 level 
From the Trustees of the Security Fund, being 

interest on consols—- ~ - - - - - 457° 7 = 


a 


PAYMENTS : 
Livy Suen. 
Balance due to the Treasurer as per last Report =| “A,t79 “8 10 
Expenses of the South Australian Association, in 
applying for and obtaiming the Act 4 & 5 of his late 
Majesty, c. 95, which founded the colony of South 
Australia - - - ~ - - - - - 628 10 11 
On account of passage to the colony of settlers, who 
have paid the cost to the Commissioners —- - - PANE NG] 
In England, on account of salary to colonial 
officers - - - - - - - - - 5410 - 
Bills drawn by the Colonial Treasurer upon the Com- 
missioners, for payment of salaries and for other pur- 
poses, of which particulars have not been received - | 18,200 - —- 
For passage of officers to the colony and various 
other colonial incidental expenses - - - = | 3,282 sor = 
For salaries and wages to officers and seamen of the 
brig “ Rapid,” and for stores for the said brig —- - 179 Bie 
For stores sent to the colony - - - - = 1,863 18 9 
For surveying instruments —- - - - - 110 6 = 
For interest and stamps for South Australian colonial 
revenue securities, and also for the purchase of annuity 
bonds, being part of the aforesaid securities - - - 8,782:13 2 
For fuel and light - - ~ - - - - 34°75 -5 
For furniture - - - - - - - 162 16 11 
For house expenses . - - - - - 43 611 
For postages and carriage of parcels - - - 47 14 10 
For printing, advertising, and books - - - 346 13 7 
For rent, taxes, and insurance - : - - £70 49.48 
For salaries and allowances for services (home esta- 
blishment) including arrears - - - - - 33760 42°] 
For stationery - - - - - - - 24412 3 
Cash in the hands of the Petty Cashier - - - 5 9 8 
Cash in the hands of the Treasurer - - - - 2,318 14 — 


£. | 45,077) 9 7% | 45,097.90 


Joseph Jackson, Accountant. 


I do hereby certify, that the totals of Receipts and Payments are correct, and that the 
Balance now in my hands is 2,3182. 14s. 


South Australian Colonization Office, (signed) George Barnes, 
1 January 1840. Treasurer. 
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I do hereby certify, that, exclusive of the preceding Accounts, I had in hand on the 
3ist of December 1839, belonging to the Colonization Commissioners for South Australia, 
the sum of 9421. 17s., which was received as passage money, but which cannot be trans- 
ferred to either the Revenue Fund or to the Emigration Fund, until the parties for whom 
the money was paid have embarked for the colony. 

South Australian Colonization Office, (signed) George Barnes, 

1 January 1840. ; Treasurer. 


LETTER from the present Colonization Commissioners for South Australia 
to J. Stephen, Esq. 


South Australian Colonization Office, 
Sir, 9, Park-street, Westminster, 25 July 1840. 

In the temporary absence from town of Colonel Torrens, we beg leave to 
forward, at his request, the enclosed Report on South Australia for 1839, together 
with the letter by which it is accompanied. 

This latter communication has been detained by us a few days beyond the 
date it bears, conformably with the wish of Colonel Torrens, who acquainted us 
that he had apprised his late colleagues that the Report would lie at the office 
until the 24th instant for their signature. 

At the same time that we forward these documents, it may be right to offer a 
brief explanation why we have considered our duty, on the present occasion, to 
be confined to the transmission of the papers left in our charge for that purpose. 

By the minutes of the late Commissioners it appears that the letter from the 
Colonial Department, announcing that their commission would be revoked, 
was read at a Board held on Friday the 3d January. The reply was read and 
adopted at a subsequent Board, held on the 8th of January 1840. 

Our own appointment was dated on the 10th January, and our first meeting 
as a Board, in pursuance of the practice at that time of holding such meetings 
once a week, took place on the 17th of January: our predecessors, therefore, 
had, not merely in substance, but in form, been in the management of the 
business of the colony for more than the whole of the year 1839. The 16th 
section of the Act for founding South Australia requires that once in every 
year a report shall be made by the persons holding the office of Colonization 
Commissioners. 

One of the first questions, however, which we put on assuming our duties, 
was to inquire what would be done as to the Report; and we were informed by 
Colonel Torrens that it was the intention of the late Commissioners to present 
that document. 

This was the course which we also felt would be the most natural and regular, 
inasmuch as our predecessors alone could speak with personal knowledge of the 
affairs of the colony for 1839, and as it was upon them that the duty would 
appear by the terms of the Act of Parliament to devolve. We trust that having 
adopted this conclusion, we shall not be deemed to have judged amiss in con- 
sidering that it would hardly become the new members of the Commission to 
interfere in the details of a proceeding which we understood our predecessors 
to have in their hands, as a remaining part of the functions of their office. We 
merely mentioned sometimes at our Board the necessity of producing some 
report, and were apprised that the subject was not lost sight of; and on receipt 
of your letter of the 9th June, inquiring for the Report, by Lord John Russeli’s 
directions, we were informed that it was in progress among the former Com- 
missioners. The Report is now produced accordingly, and we forward it as 
above explained. We observe that it has only received the signature of part of 
the late Board ; but for the reasons we have pointed out, we have never our- 
selves entered into any of the particulars connected with the preparation and 
completion of this document; and our only object in this letter has been to 
afford such explanations as Lord John Russell would probably consider due 
from us, in respect to the course adopted by us and Colonel ‘Torrens as the 
present Colonization Commissioners for South Australia. 

We have, &e. 
J. Stephen, Esq. (signed) T. Fred: Elliot. 
&e. &e. &e. Edward E. Villiers. 
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